





A BALLAD OF BLESSED JOHN 
SOUTHWORTH 
MARTYRED JUNE 28, 1654 


{Blessed John Southworth, one of the only two English Martyrs put to 
death under Cromwell, is further distinguished by being the only one 
whose sacred remains have, substantially, escaped the destructive fury 
of the persecutors. After having been transferred to Douay, long lost 
sight of, and at last, accidentally, or, rather, providentially, recovered, 
they are now enshrined in Westminster Cathedral, and are the centre of 
an ever-growing cudtus. The chief events of the earthly career of this 
Blessed Martyr, now reposing, or, as has been suggested, working again, 
amidst his own, (since Westminster was the scene of most of his priestly 
labours,) have been so gracefully and vividly expressed in the following 
verses, that THE MONTH, desirous of spreading his fame and bene- 
ficence, is glad to depart from its traditional policy in giving ‘them 
harbourage. | 


OHN SOUTHWORTH sprang from Lancashire 
Of a bravely-beggared race, 
Whose worldly goods grew less and less 
Throughout the days of ‘‘good’’ Queen Bess 
At Faith’s own spendthrift pace, 


Till scarce enough remained, in sooth, 
To pay the scholar’s fees 

When John was sent to study Truth 
At Douay over-seas. 


When Charles sat on the English throne, 
Wed to a Catholic queen, 

Yet scarce to Catholics friendlier grown, 
The year sixteen-nineteen, 

Young John returned from foreign lands 
To meet unfaith at grips, 

God’s Heav’n in his anointed hands, 
God’s power upon his lips. 


A pedlar of eternal wares, 

A chapman with his pack. 

Through Lancashire he fearless fares 
With sleuth hounds on his track. 
Arrested there, in Lancaster, 

The royal progress halts. 

But who shall Father John suppress? 
A Massing-house they soon possess 
Within the castle vaults. 
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They sentenced him to hideous death, 
For fearsome laws held good, 

But Charles’s Queen, so history saith, 
Made soft her husband’s mood. 

The good Queen for his pardon prayed, 
And good King Charles agreed. 

The hangman’s horrid hand is stayed 

And bold John Southworth freed. 


They bade the French Ambassador 

Take him to France, or Spain, 

But if he went, and that I doubt, 

Right soon he turned him round about 

And hurried home again. 

They ran him down in London town 

And clapped him in the Clink. 
Once more condemned, once more reprieved, 
The roundhead’s grisly soul they grieved 
Who seemed John’s ‘‘crime’’ to blink. 


A vagrant fellow, rough, ill-kempt, 
(The Clink was not a Ritz!) 

From stricter prison laws exempt 

He practised daily flits, 

Till Mr. Prynne, the puritan, 

To Councillors deplored 

That prison doors remained unlocked 
To one who by his conduct mocked 
That Honourable Board. 


In stinking dens on Chelsea marsh 
Where rotting death faced sin, 

To plague-struck folk he carried alms 
And medicines, not singing psalms, 
Like pious Mr. Prynne, 

But with the wonder words of Love 
On lips that scorned not smiles ; 

‘*And so, Alack!’’ says the above, 
**Perverted William Styles.’’ 


The Privy Council Lords are plied 
With protests fast and thick, 
For Baldwin of Hemp Yard has died 

A Romish Catholick ! 

And divers persons who had watched 
When William Styles was shriven 

Are hearing Mass at Denmark House 

(No wonder roundhead wrath they rouse !) 
Because they’ve peeped at Heaven. 
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The dangerous seducer’s art— 

Some plagues attack the soul— 

Has ‘‘played a vile and double part’’ 
When making sick men whole. 

In saving folk from perishing 

He seeks their souls to win; 

And bearing alms from England’s Queen 
Brings Mary to their side, I ween. 

Alas, for Mr. Prynne! 


The Curate of St. Margaret’s Church, 
Grown grievously perturbed, 

Gave notice that a popish priest, 

But lately from the Clink released, 
Whose zeal could not be curbed, 
Whose lodging in the Gatehouse jail, 
Was just a cunning cloak 

Was wandering forth on no man’s bail 
‘*Perverting’’ Christian folk. 


But Magistrates seemed strangely loath 
A finger to uplift ; 

And certain folk there are who say 
That Judges looked the other way 
When Father John gave shrift. 

The ‘‘parish priest of Westminster’’ 
They called the simple man, 

Who knelt beside the sick man’s bed 
And souls to their Redeemer led, 

For full two decades’ span. 


The Gatehouse Jail his London home, 
The Clink his country seat, 

Content through squalid ways to roam 
On never-tiring feet. 

The Almoner of Heaven and Earth, 
His light shone bright and pure, 

Till persons of exalted rank 

Like Secretary Windebank 

Fell to John Southworth’s lure. 


So went John Southworth on his way 
With one unswerving aim, 

A ghostly sportsman, pledged to play 
The sportsman’s mightiest game, 

Yet seeing but the common task ; 

As plain a man as they 

Who o’er their weekly sermon sweat 
And wrestle with the parish debt 

In London town to-day. 
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The shadow of the gallows fell 

Across his daily path. 

A phantom halter o’er his head ;— 

A visioned knife and caldron dread 
Preaching the aftermath,— 

Companioned eke the daily round 

Until the ripened hour 

When fearless Father John was crowned, 
A gallant witness faithful found, 

With Heaven’s most envied dower. 


When England’s clement King lay slain ;— 
In Cromwell’s iron times, 

The priest they bearded in his lair, 

And finding much ‘‘Mass trumpery’’ there, 
Accused him of his crimes. 

The kindly Judge who tried his case 

‘*Not guilty’’ bade him plead. 

**No proof hold we to act upon,”’ 

Quoth he, but answered honest John : 
**God’s priest am I, indeed !”’ 


So by his own true lips condemned 
John Southworth went to doom. 

And when his judge the sentence passed 
His tears, they say, were falling fast, 
And the Court was wrapped in gloom. 
To shame his cause his lot they join 
With that of five poor knaves 

Who’d uttered e’en a baser coin 

Than that which makes men slaves. 


Arch-coiner of a currency 

Which buys men back from Hell, 

They bear him hence, that Tyburn Tree 
One more grand tale may tell. 

They bound the hands which coined the Host 
And dragged him to his death. 

Loud from the gallows’ step he spoke 

Brave words to the assembled folk :— 

‘This is my crime, my Faith.”’ 
Friends saved him from the hangman’s grave. 
There, love does all she can. 

They take the poor mal-used remains 
And make of them, with reverent pains, 
The semblance of a man. 

To Douay which had made him priest 
The body back they bear ; 

And Douay learns of new-gained wealth, 
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A dying man regains his health 
At good John Southworth’s prayer. 


But Douay from his native land 

The preacher may not keep. 

Through centuries of grim unrest 
She hides the treasure in her breast 
And guards John Southworth’s sleep, 
Then yields him up, once more upon 
The English mission sent, 

And Westminster sees Pastor John 
On saving souls intent ! 


The limbs, once on the hurdle stretched, 
In crystal lie enshrined, 

For Faith from far his bones have fetched 
To serve his kith and kind. 

And ’twixt the Gatehouse and the marsh 
Is reared a mighty fane 

Where Blessed John in times less harsh 
Shall heal his own again. 


The Parish Priest of Westminster 
Is busy with ‘‘sick calls’’! 

For each is his parishioner 

Who seeks the hallowed walls 
Which hold him in sublime repose 
Whose wakeful sleep is Life 
Pleading in Paradise for those 
Who move where Death is rife. 


A nosegay from a cottage plot 

Has found a resting-place 

Close to his couch, as like as not 

A “‘thank you’’ for a grace. 

A ‘‘heavy mail’’ for Blessed John 

In homely litter lies 

Where candles bathe in radiance warm 
The stark, attenuated form 

Red-robed for Sacrifice. 


There’s plague in London town to-day, 
A plague of sin and scorn, 
And men who’ve cleared the Clink away 
Have got the devil still to pay 
For evils unforsworn. 
But saints in Heaven shall pity take 
And pray the sick world whole : 
John Southworth, cure the poor man’s ache 
And heal the rich man’s soul ! 
ENID DINNIS, 











RELIGIOUS BROADCASTING 


HE British Broadcasting Corporation is by now an 
integral and colossally important factor in our con- 
temporary life. It would no doubt be possible to 
obtain statistics relating to the number of wireless sets in exis- 
tence or being made use of: but this is unnecessary. The 
sheer look of the suburbs of any town or even village, as you 
enter or leave by train, is different from what it used to be, 
because of the long perches and wires that disfigure, as often 
as not, even the smallest houses. And of course this nothing 
like represents the extent of possible and actual “‘listening.”’ 
A visit to the gigantic block of buildings at Savoy Hill would 
also, I have no doubt, elicit any amount of further informa- 
tion, such as the total of subscribers to the Radio Times or 
the Listener, the character of requests or protests received by 
the B.B.C., and their provenance and incidence; direction of 
probable developments, and so forth. 

But this is by no means a general article on the B.B.C., nor 
can it claim to be just any sort of one upon its religious broad- 
casting ; for, the writer is on its religious advisory board, and 
must be scrupulously careful not to make the slightest use of 
what might be called ‘“‘privileged circumstances’’ or know- 
ledge gained therein, nor even of those letters which he per- 
sonally receives but which in reality are meant to be trans- 
mitted to that board. He wishes, therefore, to write entirely 
as an outsider ; telling, of course, what is his genuine opinion 
as to this or that, but only in so far as he would form it from 
evidence which is accessible to anyone at all, especially if he 
has himself broadcasted, and received in consequence, that 
avalanche of letters which speakers do, or may, receive, how- 
ever little they be connected with the board. Be this then 
said to make clear our loyalty in both directions. 

It might first be asked whether an institution like the 
B.B.C. ought to broadcast “‘religion’’ at all. One set of 
people wishes it would not; one thinks that it should not. The 
former are those who wish to listen, but find religion dull : 
the latter are those who think religion harmful, or think they 
think so. For the whole-hearted disbeliever, the genuine, 
true-red Russian anti-God man, is rare amongst us. On the 
other hand, a fair number of men dance to the anti-clerical 
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tune that is played to them, because it is an exciting tune and 
lends itself to dancing. Ought then the B.B.C., in deference 
to these groups, to eliminate religious topics or services from 
its programmes? I think it ought not; and I do not suppose 
it intends to. 

With regard to the former group, we observe, and read in 
its published apologias, that the B.B.C. has never considered 
it ought to give people, or even the majority, exactly what 
they want. We entirely applaud its decision, though it in- 
volves a definitely ‘‘aristocratic’’ principle. The B.B.C. evi- 
dently thinks that, so far as reasonable, the public should be 
given better stuff rather than worse, and that it knows what the 
better is. Unless we have to give up the whole of education 
as useless, and deny the existence of ‘‘civilization’’ amongst 
us, we have to admit that the B.B.C. may know what is ‘‘bet- 
ter’’ in any particular line, and probably does, because it can 
control the services of many distinguished experts. But people 
in such a position have a responsibility and indeed vocation. 
Bonum est diffusivum sui. The B.B.C. definitely ought to 
provide millions of people, if it can, with that ‘‘better’’ which 
otherwise they might never get. Else it would become a mere 
amusement-monger ; and while we applaud the kindly desire 
to amuse and rest numbers of very weary people, and are 
grateful to anyone who makes us laugh, yet we are sure that 
in the long run the best in any line is the most resting because 
the most invigorating. I remember very well the distant days 
when I did not like even Wagner. I remember the steps by 
which I came to like him, to understand him, to get almost 
deliriously attached to him; yet ‘‘deliriously’’ won’t do, for 
what entrances me in him is at least as much his colossal in- 
tellectuality as his passion. In a word, the B.B.C. wishes 
to be, and is, educative. Unless a man has nothing in him 
(and where is there such a man?) he has the chance of de- 
veloping himself, thanks much more to the B.B.C. than to 
most schools, perhaps. Hence, were there no one at all who 
wished to listen to “‘religion,’’ the B.B.C. would have no 
actual problem in this connection, whereas a great many 
people do. It is, then, aiming at giving both what the public 
wants, and what it would like that fraction of the public which 
doesn’t want it, to want. 

There was a period when militant rationalists, in their 
press, protested against any broadcasting of religion. I think 
that that press even tried to work up a signed manifesto. Any- 
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how it fizzled out. Any organization, seeking even to please 
the public, would have been democratically justified in disre- 
garding it. There was one rather curious consequence. In 
France (naturally more fiercely anti-clerical, because more 
logical, than we), a definite move was made to get the Govern- 
ment to suppress religious broadcasting. <A distinguished 
French preacher decided to fly to London and to speak from 
Savoy Hill, partly to show that an embargo in France would 
make no practical difference. As a matter of fact, the hours 
for flying would not fit in with his other engagements. We 
were asked to replace him, and our French mispronunciation 
scorched the ears of several countries. Consequences yet more 
curious—an Englishman resident in France wrote that he had 
returned to his duties owing to the French priest’s sermon 
thus vicariously committed to the air: we received letters of 
thanks from Spain: Belgium invited us to preach : above all, 
the French press, so much more free a phenomenon than 
French politics, commented with pleasure upon the freedom 
existing in England, which was so often denied—or tended to 
be denied—to the land itself of ‘‘freedom and fraternity.’’ The 
B.B.C. thus set a generous and internationally admired 
example. 

But forthwith, the real problem arises—What precisely is 
the B.B.C. to allow itself to send out, in the ‘‘religious’’ line ? 
For if a good many people believe and like one thing, a good 
many others believe and like the opposite. And as for Catho- 
lics, they know just what they believe, and they hold that 
the opposite is untrue, and therefore harmful, and that any- 
thing different from Catholic faith and morality, even if it 
approximates to it, is to that extent unsatisfactory and to be 
deprecated. So they do not like hearing it broadcast. And 
they observe that it is broadcast. 

Well, we have, of course, to settle down to realizing that the 
country is not a Catholic country, and that the B.B.C. is not 
a Catholic organization nor instrument. So we cannot pos- 
sibly ask it to broadcast only what is satisfactory to Catholics. 
No one quarrels with this. Possibly we ought more reason- 
ably to ask : Should a line be drawn anywhere? How, logi- 
cally, can we ask the B.B.C. to refuse any offer from any 
speaker, whatever his ideas may be, provided he speaks suffi- 
ciently well? (As to that purely artistic and technical matter, 
obviously the B.B.C. is the sole judge. It does not want to 
have speakers who say what they say badly and can’t be 
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taught.) Well, true, I suppose, to my nationality, I am grate- 
ful that the B.B.C. is not too logical, since I recognize (along 
with Aristotle) that perfect logic cannot work itself out in 
human material. I wonder whether the French or Irish 
people, who are very logical, or can be, do not make more mis- 
takes in the long run than the English with their rough and 
ready methods. For, the logical working-out of a bad pre- 
mise leads to worse errors than does an instinct which is right 
and avoids certain logical consequences because it ‘‘feels’’ 
they are harmful. Indeed, I hold that the English, now that 
they are becoming really self-conscious and trying to cope 
with those unaccustomed things, ideas, risk becoming alto- 
gether too academic and dehumanized ; for example, in their 
politics or social arrangements. Well, I suppose that Catho- 
lics must meet illogicality with illogicality : Catholics have al- 
ways disliked being ‘‘censored’’ by the B.B.C.: they have 
always fought for being allowed to say exactly what they be- 
lieve and against being forced to water down their creed in 
any sense whatsoever, and herein they are perfectly right and 
God forbid that any of them should attempt to do so. But if 
they are to be allowed a perfectly free hand, who, one may 
ask them, is not to be allowed a perfectly free hand ? and what 
is to be the basis of discrimination? They cannot have the 
monopoly of the free hand. 

Many besides Catholics would admit that those whose 
avowed desire is to destroy the bases of society as at present 
existing, sheer revolutionaries, that is, should not be allowed 
to use this particular national and social instrument for pro- 
pagating their views. Probably most people would admit that 
theories against which an immense amount of lay science can 
be pitted, like the sterilization of defectives, ought not thus to 
be popularized. Personally, I would bring under this head 
Contraception, without introducing religious considerations 
at all. I do not know whether the B.B.C. vetoes that subject. 
I think it could safely do so. In the more strictly religious 
sphere, it looks as if it should not admit propaganda on be- 
half of what the army would have called ‘‘freak-religions”’ : 
but then, what exactly is the frontier-line between a freak-re- 
ligion and the others? There is no exact frontier-line. Chris- 
tianity seemed once a freak-religion. If some day it could be 
shown that a very serious percentage of English people were 
spiritualists, or Christian Scientists, and that it was not ap- 
parent that general harm were resulting from their being so, 
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while (as a Catholic) I would be very sorry that they should be 
so, I could not rebuke the B.B.C. for allowing members of 
those cults to express themselves by its means. But on the 
whole, the country is not, for example, spiritualist ; and, quite 
sufficiently, it thinks that spiritualism does real harm; and 
I should suppose that, if the B.B.C. does not allow spiritual- 
istic discourses to be broadcast (I never listen ‘‘in,’’ so I don’t 
know), I should think it was at present, and in England, act- 
ing very reasonably and indeed wholesomely. But I shall ac- 
knowledge that it is impossible to define, from a national point 
of view, what is ‘‘freak-religion’’ and what is not. Mrs. 
Aimée Macpherson is quite obviously over the frontier-line 
on the freak side : Presbyterians are no less obviously not so. 
It is like life! There are things that I, rough-and-readily, 
call ‘‘sponges’’: I don’t know whether they are animal or 
vegetable: but no one will make me hesitate about the dif- 
ferentie of a donkey and a carrot ! 

Well, granted that the B.B.C. has to have a rough and 
ready way of deciding who is going to broadcast, it also must 
have that sort of way of deciding what they are going to 
broadcast. And its ideal is, so to broadcast as not to be of- 
fensive : actively offensive. This does not in the least imply 
that what one says must be palatable to every listener. What 
could possibly be said (save the perfectly banal) which could 
please everybody? But there are ways of saying things. For 
myself, speaking as one who has often broadcast, I have al- 
ways found I could say all that I wanted to, without being 
in any way called offensive, or without ‘‘watering down’’ my 
creed. The question now arises whether the B.B.C. is true 
to this its ideal of perfect equity. Myself, I do not think it is, 
and have never hesitated to say so in public. But I do not 
think it realizes it is not. It certainly does not mean to be un- 
fair, although I think that, religiously, its dice are loaded on 
the ‘‘modernistic’’ side. The list of men who were recently 
chosen to broadcast talks on science and religion were well- 
known men; their views were well-known; everyone could 
have foretold that they would ‘“‘dip’’ towards agnosticism or 
modernism, and the one Catholic speaker among them could 
not counterbalance that, scientifically expert and orthodox as 
he might be. The dispute, nowadays, is not really between 
one man of science and another, little as Dean Inge har- 
monizes with Bishop Barnes, or Mr. Joad with Mr. Russell 
or again with Prof. Huxley ; it is between all of these and their 
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principles, and Catholics: what really ought to have hap- 
pened was, a Catholic speech following each non-Catholic 
speech : that would have been interesting and worth listening 
to: as it was, I gather that people thought: ‘‘We knew all 
that : of course those men said what they have always said : 
it was as one-sided as possible, so far as ultimate principles 
went. What we wanted was, to hear what the real antagonists 
of the Agnostic and the Religious-Thrill-ist had to say.’’ Such 
critics were right. Few could esteem Prof. Malinkowski or 
Prof. Julian Huxley, for example, more than I do, each in his 
department. But what—I will not even say Catholic, but 
careful thinker,—would fail to catch Prof. Huxley out again 
and again on sheer points of logic? (Good logic, this time; 
logic that implies an exact definition of terms and a sticking 
to it and a proper argumentation from it.) Nay, on points 
of fact also, as when he spoke of the missions and anthro- 
pology ? But I repeat, one Catholic speaker could not possibly 
deal with all that all these gentlemen had said : so the general 
impression was lop-sided, and harmful. 

**Ah, well,’’ it might be argued, ‘“‘let °em talk. The aver- 
age man can distinguish between true and false.’’ Not so. 
To begin with, he cannot supply facts which he does not 
know, if the speaker also is ignorant. And I am sure that 
the wholly untrained British intellect—and perhaps any 
modern intellect, nay, any ‘‘popular’’ intellect whatsoever,— 
is totally unable to assess the cogency or the reverse of what 
it reads, let alone of what it listens to. I am certain that 
nothing but confusion will have resulted from the recent sym- 
posium concerning religion and science arranged by the 
B.B.C. I do not mind in the least whether this view sounds 
undemocratic or obscurantist. Undemocratic it may be: I 
am a firm believer in ‘‘aristocracy,’’ that is, that the best men 
should do their best for those who are not so good, in their 
several lines, as they are. But I do not admit for a moment 
that men like Keith, Huxley, Russell, Inge, let alone Bishop 
Barnes or (at the opposite pole) H. G. Wells, are ‘‘aristo- 
crats’’ in the matter of philosophy or religion, though they 
may be so in their own lines; nor am I much more interested 
in listening to them on that topic than I would be in listening 
to, say, Miss Lilian Gish. 

I have, then, said that I think the B.B.C. has got hold of 
quite a good principle (for I would not admit that it con- 
sciously wanted to incline towards this side rather than to- 
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wards that), but that it does not know its men, and does not 
properly assess the effect of what its speakers say upon the 
generality. To throw out ideas, and to allow people to 
scramble for them, and to trust to luck in the matter of their 
digesting them, is, in reality, the last word in irresponsibility. 
So I can quite well say that simultaneously I do honour to the 
intended impartiality and even high-mindedness of the 
B.B.C., and, judge that in many ways its activity is doing 
harm and likely to do so, apart, of course, from the over- 
ruling power of the Holy Spirit in men’s minds. 

Catholics, then, are at least allowed to express themselves 
through the B.B.C., for which they are very grateful. They 
meet there with every courtesy, kindness, and indeed, spon- 
taneous desire, on the one hand, to give them free scope ; and, 
on the other, that nothing offensive to them should arbitrarily 
be said. They observe with gratitude, moreover, that any 
initial difficulties about ‘‘censorship’’ have been cleared up, 
and also, any misunderstandings about the topics of their 
discourse. They know that the B.B.C. would be shocked at 
their supposing that they were meant to dilute their dogma, 
or preach, so to say, a “‘lowest common denominator’’ reli- 
gion. They see, too, that the average number of Catholic 
services is increasing, though it does not yet nearly corre- 
spond with the proportion of Catholics in the population. 
They know that every facility is offered to them for broad- 
casting either from churches, or from studios, whether litur- 
gical services, or services arranged ad hoc. I shall be for- 
given if I now put down some ideas which are more personal 
than what I have said so far. 

To whom are we Catholics speaking, when we broadcast ? 
and in consequence, how should we speak? We are speaking 
to the mass of people in this country. Hence I think it but fair 
that there should always be an alternative to the Catholic ser- 
vice. I do not think it at all fair that people should be forced 
to listen to Catholics, or not at all. Next, I doubt whether 
any purpose is served by our broadcasting an all-Latin litur- 
gical service, however beautifully the music may be rendered. 
No doubt Catholics ought to like Latin Vespers or Compline; 
but we know all too well that, as a rule, they do not. I agree 
that I think they can be taught to, and should so be taught : 
but you cannot teach the mass of listeners to understand Latin 
psalms, and if they listen simply for the music’s sake, that is 
turning the affair into a concert, and anyway, ‘‘no one,”’ said 
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Aristotle, ‘‘could put up with the Good itself, if it happened 
to bore him,’’ and the best sung psalms become extremely 
boring to people who have no idea what they are about. I 
confess I would go further, and say that personally I shrink 
from the broadcasting of either Mass or Benediction, because 
they involve worship of the Blessed Sacrament, and non- 
Catholics, unaware of this, do not know what is happening, 
are puzzled, not edified, and perhaps irreverent. Speaking 
without any authority, I yet surmise that the Catholic attitude, 
so far, has not been friendly towards broadcasting High 
Masses. But I go much further still, and say that, when 
broadcasting, I have entirely disregarded the possibility of 
Catholics listening at all. I was a little shaken by having it 
put to me how grateful bed-ridden Catholics were, actually 
to hear the bell of the Elevation or Benediction, or the voice 
of some favourite preacher. Yes: but after all, these are an 
infinitesimal minority. If Catholics want (as they should) 
a Sunday evening service, they ought nearly all of them to 
seek it in their parish church. ‘‘But it is much nicer to listen 
to a cathedral or an abbey than to our own miserable choir.”’ 
I regard that extra niceness as no excuse for staying away 
from the parish church. ‘‘But thousands of Catholics, not 
bed-ridden, are none the less unable to get to church; the 
country-parts of England are full of them.’’ Yes: that is a 
real argument, and moves me not a little. 

None the less, I definitely hold that when we are speaking 
via the B.B.C., we are speaking to an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of non-Catholics, and, therefore, when I speak my- 
self, it is of these that I am thinking. Hence, I confess that 
I prefer studio services to services in churches specially wired. 
For in a church, I wish to speak no less definitely to the people 
in front of me, and it would distract me not a little to reflect 
(save on obviously special occasions, like Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, when not a tithe of the would-be hearers can get into 
the church) that I am speaking to a number of invisible others. 
And if you speak in a studio, you can arrange every item of 
the service to be intelligible to your million or more of ‘‘con- 
gregation.’’ I know that very many Catholics who write to 
Catholic papers say that they prefer to listen to services broad- 
cast from the church, liturgical or not. I repeat, respectfully, 
that when broadcasting I am not thinking of Catholics at all. 
Not that I say anything, I hope, which would not ‘‘do them 
good’’: but I know that their numbers are relatively tiny ; 
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and, I know that I never have, and never shall have, such a 
chance of speaking to non-Catholics. So, on them do I con- 
centrate. Now what are we to say to them? I begin by sug- 
gesting : ‘‘What they can understand.”’ [ have heard it said 
that Catholics are not allowed by the B.B.C. to say “‘what 
they want.’’ That is not true. They are not allowed, any 
more than anyone else is, to say what they want provocatively. 
But what ought we to ‘‘want’’ to say? Surely, what can be 
understood. We are reasonable in beginning from what our 
hearers have already in their minds, and can assent to and 
can move forward from. That was the method of Our Lord. 
He began with Repentance and the Kingdom, not with His 
Divinity or the Eucharist or the Trinity. My small experience 
leads me to believe that if you but begin where other men be- 
gin, you can advance to any point you choose. It remains 
that you will not wish to choose just any point. We cannot 
rehearse the entire scheme of Christian dogma in a single ser- 
mon ; yet practically the whole of that scheme lies behind, say, 
the Immaculate Conception. How could we explain in one 
sermon—Adam and his sin ; our participation therein because 
of our incorporation in him; the giving to us of a Second 
Adam and His redemptive work, and Grace—all of which 
things are presupposed in the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and none of which things are understood by the 
ordinary man, who does not so much as know whether there 
was an Adam at all, and on the whole thinks there wasn’t? 
Idle, I fear, to build the chimneys till you are pretty sure about 
the foundations. This land has come to lack all mental foun- 
dations, let alone specifically religious ones. 

You cannot, or need not, arrange your talk so that all of it 
is equally intelligible to such hearers. For example, the 
formula ‘‘In the Name,”’ etc., is not intelligible to them. But 
I would always begin with that, for my own sake, and in order 
to make sure of advancing towards my sermon wholly repos- 
ing upon God and in no way on myself. A prefatory prayer, 
such as ‘‘Prepare, O Lord, our actions,’’ etc., is quite under- 
standable to all; and we have a few—a very few—hymns that 
are good both as regards words and music which one soon 
finds that people like—‘‘Praise to the Holiest’’ : ‘Crown Him 
with many crowns’’ : ‘‘By the Blood that flowed from Thee”’ : 
*‘Soul of my Saviour’’—especially the last, for copies of which 
one clergyman after another has asked. (Incidentally, in a 
studio service one has no need to bother choirs to stay behind 
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in church and sing special music, etc. : the B.B.C.’s choir is, 
as a rule, most competent.) Between some more prayers, 
which, if they be chosen from the Missal, are bound to be 
admirable, terse and dignified, and the blessing, the sermon 
can come, and the only other element that I find very valuable 
is a short reading from the Scripture, provided always that 
unnatural words be avoided (and, since such services are not 
official, you certainly can pick and choose your words as you 
please), and provided a ‘‘parson’s voice’’ be avoided. No 
one really wants to listen to such voices, certainly not in that 
mass of the population towards which, I repeat, and towards 
which alone, I turn my attention. 

In conclusion, neither the press, nor Parliament, nor any 
other institution in this de-Christianized country is Catholic, 
and we shall never be satisfied with all the activities of any of 
these. Hence, no doubt, the B.B.C. will fail to satisfy us 
altogether. I certainly think that its symposia have so far 
been such as to throw into greater confusion already con- 
fused minds, though I do not see that the speakers chosen 
have abused their position, save perhaps once or twice. If 
we are to be allowed to say what we like, so must they be. If 
the ‘‘exclusion of controversial matter’? merely means, in our 
case, that we must not say what we want to say “‘offensively,”’ 
that is the only embargo, it appears to me, that we can de- 
mand should be set upon those others. 

It stands to reason that when B.B.C. speakers say things 
that can reasonably be called ‘‘offensive’’ (it would be “‘offen- 
sive’’ were a non-Catholic speaker to say that all Europe’s 
woes flow from the Papacy; or were we to say that they all 
flow from the Reformation . .), or, what is objectively untrue, 
we ought to protest, and protest much more than we do. 
Exactly the same holds good for the Press. Editors, after all, 
are sensitive ; so are politicians; so is the B.B.C. I daresay 
the editor of the Sunday Express might squirm a little if a 
sufficiency of our (incurably lazy) Catholics protested against 
the choice of Messrs. Bertrand Russell, Arthur Keith, and 
H. G. Wells, eminent men of science, to state ‘‘What I Be- 
lieve’’ (which these gentlemen did by re-printing, I am as- 
sured, what they wrote more than a year ago in the (U.S.A.) 
Forum), albeit Mr. James Douglas was asked to act as judge 
of their remarks. Such statements are inoculations, and the 
editor very well knows it. Much that the B.B.C. uses is also 
an inoculation, and I think that it does not yet realize it. Well, 
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let us hope that the Catholic Federation, and individual 
Catholics, will bombard the B.B.C. with protests when an in- 
justice (objectively) is done. I know that Catholics tend to 
regard their contemporaries as hopeless, and think that pro- 
tests are useless. They are not—provided that the protest is 
made (i) at once, and (ii) accurately and not in the vague. No 
one can remember what happened a fortnight ago (this elim- 
ination of Memory is one of the results of our modern cult of 
the Moment) ; and nothing is more annoying to every sensible 
man than to be told ‘‘You were offensive’’ without also being 
told exactly how, and it has to be very ‘‘exactly.’’ So I would 
ask for a very close attention, on the part of Catholic bodies 
and individuals, to what is put across by the wireless; and I 
would also ask that they would believe in the good intentions 
of the B.B.C. Judging by letters received (and in no way 
from inside knowledge), a ‘‘reading’’ by a well-known actor 
of a dramatic sketch which contained a preposterous travesty 
of the theory and practice of Confession, and which was (for 
once) objected to, had been sincerely thought pathetic by the 
authorities—even edifying and even likely to be palatable to 
Catholics. 

The upshot is, that the B.B.C. is an honourable group of 
men ; very anxious to do the best by the country : that Catho- 
lics would be curmudgeons not to use gratefully and consider- 
ately the opportunities with which it provides them ; that they 
ought to act with insight and discretion and not to cut their 
own throats; and that they ought to keep their eyes open, or 
rather their ears, and let the B.B.C. know what offends them, 
and why—and do so quickly and precisely—because if they 
do so, they will meet with equity. You may, in fact, say that 
if Catholics encounter difficulties, these will be of their own 
making. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, 
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THE CASE OF MOLLIE FANCHER 


A SIDELIGHT UPON THE PHENOMENA OF SISTER 
EMMERICH, TERESA HIGGINSON AND OTHERS 


II 
Pp ERHAPS the most satisfactory evidence preserved to 


us regarding Mollie Fancher’s strange powers of vision 
and in particular her faculty of reading sealed docu- 
ments, is contained in certain communications of a Mr. Henry 
Parkhurst who wrote to the New York Herald when the case 
was being discussed by the American Press in 1878. Mr. 
Parkhurst was a scientist of some standing, and a little later 
held an official position in connection with the observatory of 
Harvard University.‘ He and his wife lived near Miss Fan- 
cher at Brooklyn and were welcome visitors in Mollie’s sick- 
room. In the earlier stages of the case—the year, to be pre- 
cise, was 1867—while the poor paralytic was still unable to 
speak, Mr. Parkhurst devised a crucial experiment to test her 
alleged power of reading without the use of the organs of 
vision. A slip of printed paper, so chosen at random that 
neither Mr. Parkhurst himself nor any other person knew its 
contents,” was given to the blind girl in a carefully sealed 
envelope, precautions being taken against fraudulent open- 
ing. As Mollie at that time could neither speak nor even 
write, she communicated laboriously by knocks, spelling out 
single words letter by letter as the alphabet was called aloud. 
*‘Consequently,’’ says Mr. Parkhurst, ‘‘all that was expected 
or desired of her was so much of an indication of the con- 
tent of the printed slip as should be absolutely beyond guess- 
ing or chance.’’ She first intimated that the slip was about 
*‘Court.’’ She next read the word ‘“‘jurisdiction,’’ stating 
positively that the word was there. Finally, she notified that 
the cutting contained the figures 6, 2, 3, 4. This Mr. Parkhurst 
regarded as sufficient information for his purpose, for, as he 
explains, ‘‘I had no idea that there were any figures on the 
* A paper of Mr. Parkhurst’s, entitled ‘“‘ Observations on Variable Stars,” 
officially issued from Harvard Observatory, is catalogued under his name in the 
Library of the British Museum. 
2 Mr. Parkhurst was then receiving the proofs of certain unpublished legis- 
lative measures of a very miscellaneous nature. He cut some of these up into 


slips, without reading them. Elaborate precautions were taken to select one 
quite by hazard. 
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slip and should have guessed that there were not. The letter 
was returned to me with the seal intact and was opened in my 
presence.’ The word ‘Court’ occurs four times, ‘jurisdic- 
tion’ once, and there are the figures 6, 2, 3, 4, 5, and no other 
figures.’’ The cutting, he explains, was taken from the 
printed draft of a bill before the Maryland Constitutional 
Convention. Mr. Parkhurst had no notion that there were 
likely to be numbers on the slip he had submitted. ‘‘It was 
not,’’ he writes, ‘‘until the envelope was opened and found 
to contain section 6 with the lines numbered 2, 3, 4, 5, that 
the idea occurred to me that the line numbers could possibly 
have been upon the slip.” 

The details furnished by Mr. Parkhurst are somewhat too 
copious for quotation in full, but he states clearly that the 
account printed in the New York Herald on November 30, 
1878, was copied by him from documents drawn up and wit- 
nessed at the time, and also that the printed slip used for the 
test was still in his possession. An editorial comment was 
appended to these communications. It seems thoroughly to 
endorse the trustworthiness of the experiment, and begins as 
follows : 


Professor Parkhurst’s interesting letter detailing an attempt to 
test the clairvoyant powers of Miss Fancher... is the most im- 
portant paper yet called forth by the discussion of the case. It 
seems hardly probable that a man of scientific bent and methodi- 
cal business habits, as the writer of the letter is known to be, 
could have been deceived at any stage of the experiment, the de- 
tails of which he gives so minutely to the public. 


It is noteworthy that the publicity given to Miss Fancher’s 
case by the newspaper discussion of 1878—it was, in fact, 
carried on in several other journals besides the New York 
Herald—was extremely distasteful to the invalid herself. Mr. 
Parkhurst, for example, remarks in his letter : ‘‘these publica- 
tions have been thus far made without the consent and against 
the wishes of Miss Fancher and her friends; and as one of 
her friends I shall continue to keep silence with reference to 
the physical aspects of the case.’’ He adds, however, that 
he had obtained her permission to make known the facts of 
the test he had carried out, because ‘‘it demonstrates, as it 
seems to me, so far as it is possible for a single experiment 

t Mr. Parkhurst’s statement was confirmed by witnesses who had assisted him 


in preparing the envelope but who, like himself, while on the watch to frustrate 
any possible trickery, were ignorant of the contents of the slip enclosed. 
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to demonstrate a general principle, that there may be a clair- 
voyance independent of mind-reading.’’ We can feel little 
doubt that Mollie was greatly harassed by curious would-be 
investigators, and the New York Herald, in its comments, 
wishes her ‘‘good riddance of the swarms of inquirers who 
beset her without respect for her feeble health.’’ What made 
her, no doubt, quite resolute in closing her door to all except 
those whom she recognized as personal friends, was her con- 
sciousness of her pitiable impotence and the knowledge that 
convulsive spasms often came upon her with little or no warn- 
ing. Of these curious states it will be necessary to speak 
further on. She seems by nature to have been sensitive and 
reserved. From the testimony of Professor West and Judge 
Dailey, one gathers that she was by no means anxious to talk 
of her visions. This, we must believe, is also the case with 
Catholic mystics. Teresa Higginson reiterates again and 
again that only the positive order of her director could induce 
her to speak of what she had seen in her ecstasies, and what- 
ever we may think of the record of Anne Catherine’s revela- 
tions made to Brentano, he often complains of the difficulty 
he found in inducing her to continue her narrative. Mollie 
Fancher had no confessor to put her under obedience, and 
when she was questioned about her trances by Judge Dailey 
she replied only in general terms as follows :* 

Well, when I go into my trances, I am usually conscious of 
being in existence, but they are not like dreams. They are like 
indistinct wanderings, something like the dreams I used to have 
when asleep before I was injured. When I come out of my 
trances, they at times leave quite distinct recollections or impres- 
sions upon my mind. Sometimes they are dim and are slowly 
recalled and then become very distinct. Now, as a usual thing, 
when I go into a trance, I go out and around and see a great 
deal. Sometimes I go into a house and view the condition of the 
rooms, and do not see anyone in the rooms. Sometimes I see 
persons and nothing more. I very seldom speak of where I have 
been and who I have seen. At the time when Mr. Sargent was 
incorporating this company I am connected with, he was at Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. I went into a trance and was gone for hours. 

t Professor West's statement about “ glimpses of another world” and a 
“revelation” which he compares to that of St. John in the Isle of Patmos (see 
my previous article p. 530) shows that to him as a clergyman Mollie had made 
certain confidences. He promised that these things would be made known after 
her death, but she outlived him. Mr. Sargent, though he was very intimate 
with her, remarks: “‘ Miss Fancher was and always has been very reticent in 


speaking of her own inner consciousness. What she sees and experiences in 
these trances she is not inclined of her own volition to state.” ‘“M.F.”, p. 77. 
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My friend, Bert Blossom, was present in the room, and when I 
came out of the trance I found him greatly alarmed thinking I 
was dead. I told him I had been away to where Mr. Sargent was, 
and saw him on a stage, and he was singing to an audience of 
people in a large room. I had seen and heard him. Mr. Blossom 
said that that was most unlikely; but within the next three days 
I received from Mr. Sargent a letter, informing me of the fact 
that a Mr. Chase, at Muskegon, had opened a large piano factory, 
and that they had celebrated the event by a concert, at which he 
had taken a part in singing; and he also sent me a newspaper 
giving an account of the affair, and I subsequently learned from 
him that I had correctly described the event and scene.’ 


Several similar incidents, in one or two of which he was 
personally concerned, are recorded by Judge Dailey. But 
most of Miss Fancher’s friends had something of the sort 
to relate. Mrs. Townsend on one occasion was sitting in the 
invalid’s room with Mrs. Parkhurst, the wife of the Professor 
whose test experiment has just been described, when sud- 
denly Mollie ‘“‘went into a rigid trance.’? When she came to, 
her two visitors asked her where she had been. She told them 
that she had been to see ‘‘Aunt Susie’’ (Miss Crosby) then on 
a visit to Cornwall, a small town about 30 miles off on the 
Hudson. ‘‘She gave a description of the people in the Corn- 
wall house and of what they were doing.’’ Miss Crosby, we 
are assured, on her return corroborated every detail.* This 
faculty of clairvoyance, if we may so describe it, seems to 
have varied greatly in intensity, and on the whole to have 
diminished as Miss Fancher’s physical condition improved in 
the course of years. Answering some questions put to her 
by Dailey on June 15, 1893, Mollie is stated to have replied : 

Well, as I have said, my vision is not always the same; much 
depends upon how I am feeling, and the weather conditions. 
Sometimes the whole top of my head seems on fire with the influx 
of light ; my range of vision is very great, and my sight astonish- 
ingly clear. Then again it seems as if I were seeing through a 
smoked glass, and my vision, or consciousness of things, is dim 
and indistinct. Sometimes I can see all through the house. When 
my aunt was alive it was the most common thing for her to mis- 
lay her purse, veil or gloves, and not know where to look for them. 
She used to come to me to find them, and I would go rummaging 
through the house and finally tell her where they were lying. I 
have the same powers now, but not at all times. Were someone 

1 “M.F.”, pp. 230—232. Full confirmation of these facts seems to have been 


obtained from Mr. Sargent and other sources. 
2 “M.F.”, pp. 110—IIT. 
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to come suddenly and ask me to do such a thing, I might not at 
the moment be able, but after a little, when not anxious to see, 
I can see most clearly. 


Professor West, who had known her when she was most 
afflicted, declares : 


She knows who her visitors are long before they are ushered 
into the hall below, and she allows them to see her, or refuses, 
just as the whim takes her. I took Kossuth’s sister there just 
before her departure for the Old World. Miss Mollie refused to 
see her. Afterwards I asked Mollie for an explanation. ‘‘Why! 
I didn’t like her looks when she entered the door,’’ was the reply. 
The door is on the floor below.* 


At the time when Dailey’s book was in preparation (c. 1893) 
Mr. Sargent formed the impression that Mollie was regaining 
her natural sight. Judge Dailey did not agree. They were 
both conversing in the invalid’s room, and the last named, 
as he tells us, took steps to prove to his friend that her vision 
was still altogether preternormal. 


I immediately rose, and securely covered her eyes by placing a 
double handkerchief over them, and covering the lower part of her 
face as she lay upon her bed. There was not a movement any of 
us could make, or a thing which we could do, which she could 
not distinctly describe to us, with as much readiness as either 
of us could have done, had the same been done before our eyes. . . 
She sees best and reads most readily when the room is so dark that 
others can scarcely see the print. The most hardened sceptics in 
these matters have been compelled to succumb when in the pres- 
ence of Miss Fancher.’ 


I should be the first to admit that such tests as that of the 
folded handkerchief just described afford a very inadequate 
guarantee against the practised impostor, but when we are 
dealing with a sufferer, bedridden for twenty-seven years, 
whose sincerity, patience, charity, and simple religious faith 
are commended by all her most intimate friends,’ the case 
seems to me to be very different from that of a professional 
medium who depends for a livelihood upon the impression 


* “M.F.”, p. 209- 

2 “M.F.", ‘pp. 54—-55. Perhaps the most conclusive proof that Mollie’s 
delicate perceptions were not merely due to hyperaesthesia is the fact, recorded 
by her aunt, that to learn the exact time she simply passed her hand over the 
crystal of her watch. 

3 In the Bulletin No. Xi. of the Boston Society for Psychical Research’ 
(p. 67), a letter is quoted from Dr. Ormiston to the New York Tribune, in which 
he states “though not a believer in the supernatural, I have never detected 
any deception on the part of Mollie.” 
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he produces on his dupes. Ever since girlhood Miss Fan- 
cher’s condition had been most pitiable, and her own state- 
ment regarding the beginning of her illness in 1866 is borne 
out by the evidence of her aunt and of the doctors. 

For two months [she says] after my trances commenced, four- 
teen persons were in constant attendance on me, a relay of seven 
being required to hold me upon the bed during the spasms. My 
body and limbs were drawn together until I was almost a ball; 
then I leaped forward like an arrow, and would have been killed 
but for the protection of friends and the wadded obstruction placed 
in the way. These conditions continued until the first week in 
May of 1866, when I went into a long trance." 


Her aunt’s contemporary diary corroborates this, stating, 
for'example, in the early part of February, 1866: ‘“‘Her head 
and feet coming together, she would roll like a hoop, she 
would also stand on her toes and spin like a top. Several per- 
sons were required to prevent her from doing personal injury 
to herself.’’ These and similar convulsive spasms recurred at 
frequent intervals down to the time at which Dailey’s book was 
compiled, in all, 27 years. For anything that I have been 
able to learn to the contrary, they continued until her death, 
which, from a statement made in ‘‘Bulletin’’ No. XI. of the 
Boston Society for Psychical Research, seems to have occurred 
not, as I previously supposed, before 1900, but after the be- 
ginning of the present century.” What is certain is that as 
late as April 6, 1887, in one of her convulsive seizures, Mol- 
lie Fancher fell out of bed and severely injured the back of 
her neck. Similar falls had occurred many times previously 
when she had been left unattended. A barricade had been 
erected all round to prevent her hurting herself in such cir- 
cumstances, but on this occasion it proved ineffective. 

These alarming spasms were particularly liable to recur at 
night, and were often marked by a dissociation of personality. 
Besides the normal Mollie Fancher known to those who 
visited her in the daytime, her very intimate friends, and in 
particular her aunt, were acquainted with no less than five 
other Mollie Fanchers, who manifested themselves with vary- 

1 “M.F.", p.20. It should be noted that she retained her memory of the 
early days of her illness, but recalled nothing of the nine years which followed. 
She seems to have been inaccurate in her reference to the “ first week in 
May”; it was the first week in June. 

* The author of this paper who is, I conjecture, Dr. W. Franklin Prince, 
elected President of the English Society for Psychical Research for the present 


year, seems to have been unable to ascertain the exact date or the circumstances 
of Miss Fancher’s death. 
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ing frequency. One of them persisted for nine years (1866 to 
1875), during what she was accustomed to refer to as her 
“‘ereat trance,’’ but when that crisis was over, this personality 
never came to the surface again. During the nine years 
period spoken of, her right arm was rigidly bent in such a 
position that the hand was fixed over the back of the head. 
She had some control of the thumb and index finger, and in 
order to do her work of flower making, sewing, etc., she had 
to bring up her left arm, of which she retained full use, to 
meet the right hand at the back of her head. The work which 
she learned to do in that position, as previously stated, was 
extraordinarily delicate and minute. When, however, this 
condition passed, she remembered absolutely nothing of all 
that had happened to her during those nine years, and the 
skill which she had acquired in her craftsmanship was as if 
it had never been. She had to begin to learn her flower work 
all over again. 

This period of nine years, which remained to the end a 
perfect blank in her memory, began on Sunday, June 3, 1886. 
Her medical attendant, Dr. Speir, was visiting her that morn- 
ing and by way of excuse for a rather hurried departure he 
remarked that his wife was giving him ‘‘chicken-pot-pie’’ for 
dinner which would be no good if it was allowed to get cold. 
When, nine years later, after endless trances and more con- 
vulsive seizures, the rigidity of the right arm suddenly re- 
laxed, it was in some sense a new Mollie who awoke to con- 
sciousness. On the appearance of Dr. Speir, though he had 
never ceased to visit her in the interval, Mollie asked him, 
‘*Well, Doctor, were you in time for your ‘chicken-pot-pie’ ?”’ 
To her aunt she said: ‘‘Why, Aunt Susie, what has become 
of your red cheeks? You look so old and changed.’ Her 
brother, who was a lad of thirteen at the time ‘‘the great 
trance’’ came on, was immediately repelled by her as being 
too familiar for a stranger. She remembered him a boy; he 
was now a man wearing a moustache. She had kept a diary 
and written thousands of letters with her left hand during the 
interval, but she did not recognize the handwriting, and had 
some difficulty in recovering the use of pen or pencil.’ 

One of her most intimate friends during this later stage of 
her suffering life, was a Mr. George Sargent, a manufac- 
turer of invalid furniture, with whom she entered into a sort 
of business partnership. He used to visit her quite late and 


* “M.F.", pp. 64—66. 
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relieve her aunt in sitting up with her. In this way he be- 
came acquainted with Mollie’s different personalities, and, 
to distinguish them, christened them by such rather absurd 
names as “‘Idol,’’ ‘‘Rosebud,”’ ‘‘Pearl,’’ etc. He has left an 
account of his personal experiences, dated July 5, 1893, which 
Judge Dailey has printed and from which I venture to quote. 
Mr. Sargent tells us, for example: 


My first acquaintance with ‘‘Idol’’ began April 8, 1886. Three 
days previous to that date, Miss Fancher had accidentally fallen 
from the bed, striking her head on the floor, which added injury 
to injury, causing unusual suffering. 

On the evening mentioned her aunt Susie (Miss Crosby) and I 
were sitting by her bedside, when Miss Fancher went into a trance. 
While in this condition her aunt left the room. When she came 
out of the trance I was alone with her, and was startled to see her 
eyes wide open, since I had never before seen her except with 
closed eyes. She looked strangely at me and asked ‘‘Who are 
you?’’ as though it was an impertinence for a stranger to be sit- 
ting by her bedside, and at the same time asked, ‘‘Where is i. 
naming a person wholly unfamiliar to me, and then asked about 
a matter of which I was entirely ignorant... I was nonplussed, 
and each moment added to my confusion. .. I was trying to ex- 
plain my identity when her aunt returned. She was almost as 
surprised as I, and she said it was three or four years since ‘‘that 
Mollie’? had made an appearance. 





Mr. Sargent was then formally introduced, ‘‘as a friend of 
the other Mollie,’’ whereupon— 


She made all sorts of inquiries concerning the other Mollie, 
wanted to know if I would think as much of this Mollie as I did 
of the other Mollie. She said nobody cared anything for her. They 
put off her questions and tried to get rid of her... After a stay 
of about three quarters of an hour, she said: ‘‘I am very tired,’’ 
and with the saddest, sweetest expression on her face, and with 
pleading arms outstretched towards her aunt Susie, she said, with 
a voice of such pathos that I shall never forget it, ‘‘Hold me close, 
kiss my eyes down,”’ and in the twinkling of an eye her features 
became rigid as sculptured marble. 

After a lapse of some ten or fifteen minutes she returned to con- 
sciousness, and the original Mollie again appeared on the scene 
and seemed wholly ignorant of what had happened. 

From that date, for perhaps a year, the second Mollie came at 
frequent, though irregular, intervals, and the length of her visits 
increased. She seemed to have no note of time; there were no 
yesterday or to-morrow in her calendar. When she came, it was 
always through a trance condition, and usually accompanied by 
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severe spasms, and her exit was in a similar manner. If she had 
been talking at the time of her departure on any subject, on her 
return, whether it happened to be an hour, a day or a week, she 
would take up the thread of conversation where she dropped it, if 
the same people were present.’ 


The curious thing was that these personalities, learning in 
the course of conversation of each other’s existence, were apt 
to be very inquisitive about the character and doings 
of her whom they were each disposed to regard as a sort of 
rival. Mr. Sargent came in time to know them all and found 
them easy to distinguish. ‘‘Pearl’’ seemed to reproduce the 
characteristics of Miss Fancher at the age of 16, just before 
her terrible accidents, and her memory covered all that she 
had experienced up to about 1865. Her expression and accent 
were those of a very properly brought up young lady of that 
period. ‘‘Her visits,’’ we are told, ‘‘were very brief, some- 
times five, at others ten or fifteen minutes, and sometimes only 
a minute. Then she makes her presence known by the pres- 
sure of her fingers and holds no conversation at all.’’ * There 
was nothing evil about any of these personalities, but they 
were inclined to be jealous of ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ the name given 
to the normal Miss Fancher whom her friends knew in the 
daytime. 


I soon found [writes Mr. Sargent] that when we told ‘‘Idol’’ 
of the numerous friends of ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ of her beautiful work 
which we showed her, she seemed to become exceedingly jealous, 
and was sad that she had no friends, and that she could not do the 
work that the other Mollie, ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ could do. She would get 
hold of ‘‘Sunbeam’s’’ work, and hide it away about the bed, or 
in other places within her reach, and to prevent this, ‘‘Sunbeam’’ 
secretes it, or asks others to put the work away. ‘‘Idol’’ some- 
times unravels her crochet work.’ 


Undoubtedly the most attractive of all the personalities is 
that which Mr. Sargent christened ‘‘Rosebud.’’ He gives the 
following account of his first introduction to Mollie Fancher 
in that character. 


One year after ‘‘Idol’’ came I first saw ‘‘Rosebud.’’ It was the 
sweetest little child’s face, the voice and accent that of a little 
child. She was apparently frightened, and was asking for her 
mother. I inquired ‘‘Who is this?’’ Without answering she 
asked me who I was. I asked her whom she knew. She said she 


r we 2 A p- 97- 2 “M.F.”, p. 79: 3 “9. pp- 74—75- 
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knew Spencer, who, I have since learned, was a friend and a little 
boy acquaintance of Miss Fancher’s childhood. Miss Crosby told 
me that ‘‘Rosebud’’ came first eight years before, but only at in- 
tervals. I began to strike up an acquaintance with her. She asked 
me if I loved her? I asked how old she was, and she said ‘‘six 
years old.’ I asked her if she went to school, and she said ‘‘Yes, 
sir.’’? She told me the names of her playmates. .. She is a great 
mimic and can imitate animals and fowls very nicely. I asked her 
to sing for me and she sang ‘‘I want to be an angel’’ and other 
children’s songs.* 


Let me here remark in passing that the ‘‘Rosebud’’ per- 
sonality presents a remarkable analogy with the case of Anna 
Maria Castreca, discussed in THE MontH for August, 1923 
(pp. 103—108). This nun, at the age of 27, suddenly put on 
the outward semblance of childhood, completely forgetting 
all that she had previously learnt. The condition persisted 
for some months, and then as suddenly disappeared. She 
had also before this exhibited the phenomena of paralysis, 
loss of sight, inability to take nourishment, clairvoyance, and 
innumerable convulsive seizures in which she was violently 
thrown to the ground. She was subsequently marked with 
the stigmata and died as Abbess in the odour of sanctity A.D. 
1736. 

As Mollie’s personalities hardly ever emerged except at 
night, we have, unfortunately, no medical report regarding 
them, but Mr. Sargent and Miss Crosby are far from being 
the only witnesses. Such intimate friends as Dailey, the 
Townsends, Mr. Howard S. Jones and his wife, whose pres- 
ence at late hours Miss-Fancher in no way resented, all give 
similar descriptions. It is stated that Mollie, like Teresa 
Higginson,’ never slept, but Mollie, also like Teresa Higgin- 
son, was subject to frequent trances, and she herself was of 
opinion that the trances served her in place of sleep.” What is 
perhaps most noteworthy in connection with these trances is 
the passage from what Dailey calls the ‘‘rigid trance’’ ‘ 
through the ‘‘relaxed trance’’ to normal conditions. In these 


* “M.F.”, p. 78. 
2 This is Teresa Higginson’s own statement—at least she writes (c. 1874), 
“ and now I seldom sleep at all." Lady Cecil Kerr, “Teresa Higginson,” p. 64. 


3 Anne Catherine Emmerich also slept hardly at all. She declared to Dean 
Rensing in 1813 that it was a rare thing with her to get as much as one or two 
hours’ sleep. See Hiimpfner, Akten der Kirchl. Untersuchung (1929), p. 50. 

4 Compare what Wesener says of Anne Catherine’s varying ecstatic conditions 
that her rigid trance was like an aligemeine Tetanus wo ihr Korper einer 
Bildsdule gleich dalag. ‘‘Tagebuch,”’ p. 388. 
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convulsive seizures there must have been much that was pain- 
ful to look upon. He writes: 

The rigid trance was followed by a relaxed trance, then by vio- 
lent spasms of the body, and the shaking of the bed and floor ; and 
then came swinging of the arms, the beating of the breast and the 
top of the head with her fists, and the efforts to restrain her, and 
finally a reawakening to consciousness. 


Again he describes how he himself witnessed the relaxing 
of her arms from their rigid condition which was ‘‘the first 
evidence of returning consciousness.”’ 


Then came violent spasms and twitchings of the limbs, then the 
rapid swaying of her head from side to side set in, followed by 
moans as of distress, then she violently beat her breast over the 
region of the heart with one fist and with the other hand attempted 
to tear her hair and beat her head. These acts were restrained as 
much as possible, but the violence of the spasms perceptibly shook 
the floor.’ 


Supposing Mollie had been going through this crise de 
nerfs alone behind a locked door, I ask myself what would 
have been the impressions of some pious companion outside 
who had inherited all the medizval traditions as to the physi- 
cal interference of the demon with those who led lives of ex- 
ceptional austerity. Teresa Higginson reported to her director 
in 1880 : 


Sometimes the Devil used to throw me completely out of bed, 
throw things at me that were in the room, and make awful noises, 
and I used to be afraid at first that Miss Gallagher or the people 
of the house would hear... Whenever our dear good God ac- 
cepted my poor prayers and little nothings in behalf of poor sin- 
ners, he, the Devil, used to be infuriated, and beat and drag and 
almost choke me... The Devil used to make me strike myself 
as I have seen children playing with each other.’ 

So again we read, in connection with other experiences of 
the same mystic, that “these strange illnesses were super- 
natural—Teresa was, in fact, in ecstasy, a condition which be- 
came very constant at this time,’’ and Miss Ryland is further 
quoted as saying : ‘“There are two ways in which Teresa was 
taken. In one the body was supple and she showed either ex- 
cessive grief or excessive joy. In the other the body was 


* “M.F.", pp. 85—87. Dailey further describes Mollie as “beating head and 
breast so violently with her fists that it required a great deal of strength on 
the part of Mr. Sargent to restrain her.’’ Herbert Blossom was also familiar 
with these spasms and declares (p.121) that “she pounded her chest so 
violently that in the morning it would be bruised.” P. 121. 

* Lady Cecil Kerr, “ Teresa Higginson,”’ pp. 61—64. 
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rigid and it was almost impossible to move her. . . Twice she 
was like that in the street.’’* It would certainly be presump- 
tuous to deny that these seizures may have been “‘super- 
natural,’? but remembering Teresa’s sickly childhood, her 
fall into a saw-pit and her fall from a tree (‘‘after which she 
was ill for six or seven weeks’’), her persistent insomnia and 
abstention from food, is it quite safe to affirm that her experi- 
ences were specifically different from those of such an invalid 
as Mollie Fancher? No doubt Teresa was not bedridden as 
Miss Fancher was, but Miss Fancher was just as busy so far 
as her mind and hands were concerned, and it is not obvious 
that the privation of the powers of locomotion would greatly 
affect the conditions of these inexplicable seizures. The same 
Miss Ryland who is responsible for the above, thus describes 
Teresa’s vision of the Passion : 


She sees Him bound in the garden, stretches out her hands and 
legs to be bound instead. Blow on the right cheek by the mouth. 
Blow on left eye. Heavy groans. A blow on mouth. Pulling of 
beard. Holds her chin. Low cries of pain. Sickness. A blow 
on the left side of the head. Beard is pulled, etc. 

So, after contemplating the first fall under the Cross— 


‘‘Oh Jesus let me raise Thee.’’ A blow on the left cheek. ‘‘Stand 
back.’’ A blow on the right cheek... Five fearful blows about 
the head and face, one on the mouth. ‘‘Oh, my heart will 
break...’’ Fearful fall. Calls out in pain. Seven blows about 
head and face. One on the stomach.’ 


The blows here referred to are, of course, the blows which 
Teresa in her trance-state struck herself, with her own closed 
hands. She seems exactly to have reproduced the self-in- 
flicted injuries with which the stigmatica, Elizabeth of Herken- 
rode, in the year 1275, punctuated her visions of the Passion,’ 
and there are numerous similar examples. One is impelled 
to ask whether we have any sufficient guarantee that the 
noises heard in Miss Higginson’s room ‘“‘as if someone gave 
her five heavy blows on the side of her head; then as if she 
was taken and banged violently against the room floor three 
or four times,’’ * were not simply due to some convulsive 
seizure analogous to Mollie’s “‘spasms’’ ? 

' “ Teresa Higginson,” p. 51. 2 Ibid. pp. 73—75. 

3 See THe Montu, July, 1919, p. 48; and compare the case of the other 


stigmatica, Domenica Lazzari, who ‘“ showered blows upon her breast with 
intense violence so that the noise was past belief... THe Montu, Oct. 1919, 


Pp: 295. 
4 “Teresa Higginson,” p. 159. 
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Again the whole question of Miss Fancher’s five person- 
alities seems to me a matter of considerable interest to the 
hagiographer. The normal Mollie, ‘‘Sunbeam,’’ was abso- 
lutely sincere in disavowing all knowledge of anything which 
had been either said or done by “‘Idol’’ or ‘‘Pearl.’’ It was 
the mere accident of her helpless condition, entailing more 
or less continuous observation, which led to the existence of 
these dissociated personalities being discovered at all. 
**Pearl’’ might have eaten, or drunk, or stolen, or lied, with- 
out ‘“‘Sunbeam’’ having the least idea that anything of the 
sort had happened. In the case of Therese Neumann we know 
that she who answers questions while the ecstasies of the Pas- 
sion are in progress exhibits an intelligence of the most rudi- 
mentary kind, incapable even of counting numerals or of 
grappling with any abstract idea. Can we positively say that 
this is not a new personality—the more so that the history 
of the case with its spinal injuries, six years immobility with 
paralysed members, supervening blindness, inability to ab- 
sorb nourishment,’ clairvoyant knowledge, and sudden re- 
coveries of faculties in abeyance, exhibits striking analogies 
with the experiences of Mollie Fancher ? 

When the phenomena of the lady last mentioned were be- 
ing discussed in the New York papers in 1878, a prominent 
American neurologist, Dr. W. H. Hammond, in a letter to 
The Sun, remarked : ‘This girl in Brooklyn is a Protestant ; 
so she confines her visions to seeing heaven and her dead 
friends. Were she a Catholic, she’d see the Virgin Mary or 
the Saviour, like that girl at Lourdes.’’ The observation is 
offensively worded, and the present writer for one, after de- 
voting a good deal of attention to the history of the appari- 
tions at the Grotto, would indignantly reject any attempt to 
class Blessed Bernadette with the type of invalid we have 
here been considering ; but where neurotic symptoms are con- 
spicuously in evidence, it does not seem clear that the sarcasm 
of the New York scientist is altogether devoid of foundation. 
If the thoughts of such a patient were concentrated upon any 
particular class of religious mysteries, these impressions 
would be likely to recur in the visions or dreams appertaining 
to a state of trance. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 
* It seems a singularly suggestive fact that Therese Neumann, when in 


ecstasy, is able to receive an entire Host in Holy Communion without difficulty, 
but in her normal conscious state can only swallow a tiny particle. 
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N January, 1918, I picked up at Craven Arms a copy of 

William Howitt’s ‘‘Boy’s Country Book’’ (first published 

in 1839) and blessed those who had re-issued in good print 
at a very reasonable price, a book so informing, wholesome 
and timely. I knew that his wife had become a Catholic in her 
old age, indeed, her face depicted in ‘‘Chambers’ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature’’ * was to me the face of a saint. I knew 
by report that both Howitts were an honour to our nation, 
their lives and their writings full of all things lovely and of 
good report, of sunshine and running water, of birds and 
flowers and their witness to the Creator, with something of 
Borrow and more of Wordsworth in them but more deeply 
Christian than either; and this was my first direct acquaint- 
ance with their works. 

William Howitt’s was a generous, high-minded character, 
gradually sloughing off the inherited prejudice which once 
led him to compose a ‘‘History of Priestcraft’’ (1833), and to 
disfigure with a number of Kingsley-like pages his often in- 
structive and praiseworthy ‘‘Student Life of Germany’”’ (1841), 
whereas his ‘‘Rural Life of England’’ (1837) is often friendly, 
and his ‘‘Visits to Remarkable Places’’ (1838—41) contains a 
not unhandsome tribute to the Jesuit Fathers at Stonyhurst. 
Withal he was a man of spotless life, a lover of peace, a 
champion of the poor and the oppressed, a gifted writer, a 
man to whom might be applied what Newman said of 
Kingsley: ‘‘He was approaching the Catholic view of 
things.” 

Later on I acquired another treasure, the ‘‘ Book of the Sea- 
sons’’ (1831), a work so excellent that it is amazing it should 
ever have been forgotten, even in this petrolized age, which 
has provoked a new interest in many of our rural classics. 
William Howitt has much of Cobbett’s country loyalty to 
tradition and historical sense without his pugnacity, and much 
of Jefferies’s detailed nature-painting without his agnostic 
gloom. To Mary Howitt, gentle, lovable, and selfless, the 
best of tributes is her daughter’s ‘‘Life’’ (2 vols. 1889), com- 
prising Mary Howitt’s autobiography ; there is, or was, also 
an admirable booklet by the late James Britten (C.T.S.). 


4 


* She is not mentioned in the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia 
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Mary Howitt wrote to her sister Anne, on August 9, 1839, 
from Esher : 

I am sure thou wilt be glad to hear that thou hast an- 
other little niece. The baby was born this day week, on 
a fine sunny afternoon, when we had company in the 
house. We talk of calling her Margaret, I like the name 
greatly, and I fancy we shall decide upon it. (‘‘Life,”’ 
1889, Vol. I., p. 286.) 

I first came into touch with Margaret Howitt in 1927 
through a quotation from Crabbe she had seen in an essay 
of mine. I had the pleasure of lending her the translation 
of Huchon’s ‘“‘Life’’ of the Poet, which elicited a charming 
letter of thanks. Later, on March 23, 1928, she wrote : 


I have written numberless answers to your most kind 
and valued letter of Feb. 28th, in my mind, but only to- 
night do I put my utterances to paper. ... And medita- 
ting whether you would feel it an intrusion, came your 
delightful letter with its appreciation of my Father’s 
‘*Rural Life of England.’’ The quotation you make with 
a smile, has produced a broad grin in me, namely the 
Pope ‘‘performing Mass in Latin, Greek and Hebrew.”’ 
Well, my Father knew better later, though alas ! he never 
entered the true Church. Your appreciation also of my 
Mother decided me to bring to your notice her Autobio- 
graphy. It has come by this morning’s post and I am 
sending it to you to look at or to read. 


Meanwhile I had been so fortunate as to acquire a good copy 
of the second edition (1840) of William Howitt’s ‘‘Rural Life 
of England”’ (first published in 1837). It is indeed amazing 
that a work of such value, replete with lively and well- 
rendered observation of a now vanished England, the Eng- 
land of our grandfathers, with local tradition and history, with 
manifold interests of folklore and custom, especially regard- 
ing his own Nottinghamshire and a Sherwood Forest still 
worthy of the name, of tillage and tenantry, of sport and 
natural history, should have been allowed to lie neglected 
when so many forgotten writers of far less merit and value 
have been handsomely edited and reprinted. 


In a letter of April, 1928, I find : 


Accept my grateful thanks for your valued letter and 
for the poem so graciously dedicated to me. It is very 
refreshing to come in contact with a mind—and that a 
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Catholic mind—that understands and embraces the beauty 
and the truth of Nature and has joy in the Works of God 
rather than those of Man. I have an excellent Anglican 
friend . . . to whom I wrote and told him of my gratifi- 
cation in having heard from you of your acquisition of 
the ‘‘Rural Life of England”’ and he answered on March 
29th, ‘‘I was interested in the way Father Rope came 
across the ‘Rural Life’; never shall I forget my com- 
ing across it in Oxford in 1885. Long before that I had 
come across ‘The Boy’s Country Book’ when I was four- 
teen. That was my first acquaintance with him who has, 
more than any other human being, influenced my spirit. .’’ 
To conclude with my Mother, a few years ago Uttoxeter 
‘was in need of new up-to-date fire engine. The town 
authorities procured such an one and named it the ‘‘Mary 
Howitt,’’ and as it was an instrument to save life and 
property I feel it as a beautiful recognition. 


It is strange what unexpected associations can declare them- 
selves. Ina book I had brought back from Germany, so long 
ago as 1907, was enclosed, I know not by what chance, a Ger- 
man mortuary card of the Tyrolese Count von Hompesch. 
Knowing that Margaret Howitt had lived in the Tyrol and in 
Bavaria I thought it quite possible she might have heard of 
him and sent her the card. Ina letter of May 14th, she wrote : 


I thank you for the mortuary card of my dear friend 
Count Hompesch. I am so glad to have it. His now 
aged widow is still alive at Meran. For some days, I 
knew not why, I have had the strongest desire to write 
to her. Now I am doing so and telling her the history 
of this card. I think I must have had the same announce- 
ment at the time of his death and it will be in some of my 
collection of pious prayers and mementoes still at Inns- 


bruck. 


On July 31, 1928, she wrote to thank me for writing an 
article on ‘‘A Coign of Cornwall’’ in the Catholic Gazette, 
which pleased her especially. 


I must add how often you touch a tender cord by your 
intimate knowledge of persons and places that I know 
about. For instance, you quite sent a thrill through me 
by your remark about Launceston—‘“‘so steep is the old 
approach from the valley that one thinks of Rocca di 
Papa.’’ Rocca di Papa! what memories it recalls to me. 
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Now when I look across at the irregular houses scramb- 
ling up the acclivity ...I shall feel, yes, dear, dirty, 
quaint, precipitous Rocca di Papa! 


A happy postcript shall here be given. 


August 1st, S. Pietro in Vincoli. We Catholics happily 
rest on the Rocca di Papa, founded by our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. 


About this time I obtained through a second-hand catalogue 
William Howitt’s ‘‘Homes and Haunts of the British Poets,”’ 
and, after looking through it, made it a gift to his daughter, 
which thoroughly delighted her. 


The Book is long forgotten [she wrote on Aug. 29, 
1928], though ‘‘Homes and Haunts’’ has become a 
familiar phrase, ‘‘Haunts’’ especially as it is much used 
for excursion advertisements. Another combination of 
nouns is, I think, due to my Father, namely ‘‘Part and 
Parcel.’’ And in Webster’s Complete English Diction- 
ary is the entry : ‘‘She was part and parcel of the place. 
Howitt.’’ Likewise ‘‘The Northern Heights’’ is now a 
very usual term for Highgate and Hampstead. 


This very day on which I am writing (April 28, 1930), there 
came a catalogue including the work referred to ‘‘Howitt, 
Wm. The Northern Heights, or Historical Associations of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey and Isling- 
ton, 8vo. binder’s cloth, cut edges, 10s., Longmans, 1869.”’ 
I had suggested that she might leave the “‘Homes and 
Haunts’”’ to the C.T.S. Library in her will, but she preferred 
to give the book in her lifetime. 

The only subject on which her gentle but firm character 
permitted her anything like satire was the amazing conduct 
and more amazing dialectic of the protagonists of ‘‘Anglo- 
Catholicism.’’ The centenary of the rebuilding of the church 
at Morvah was attracting much local attention. The Anglican 
Bishop of Truro, Dr. Frere, preached on the life of St. 
Bridget, who died in Rome, to whom the building was dedi- 
cated. Miss Howitt wrote : 


As Archbishop Nathan of Upsala claims her as the 
Upholder of his form of ‘‘Catholicism,’’ or of what the 
Tablet calls ‘‘Séderblomism,’’ doubtless Bishop Walter 
of Truro and Monk of Mirfield, will have amalgamated 
her with Anglican Catholicism. 


VOL. CLVII. D 
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To an Anglican pilgrimage about the same time to the 
Holywell of Altarnum, in which two discourses upon St. 
Nonna were comprehensively divergent, I find her thus al- 
luding : 

As a Catholic friend wrote to me, ‘‘Carew stated that 
the Altarnum well benefited the insane.’’ It was a pity 
for the sake of those pilgrims it was now dry. 


Knowing that my friend remembered the Rome of Pius 
IX. Isent her an article published in the Irish Catholic of June 
I, 1929, upon de Cesare’s ‘‘The Last Days of Papal Rome,”’ 
which I had bought in hope of information, but found a col- 
lection of malignant gossip at once impious and self-contra- 
dicting. 

In thanking me for my review of ‘‘that-shameful libel,” 
she wrote : 


It is satisfactory to have conspicuous characters put in 
their true light, ‘‘the arch-plotter Mazzini,’’ for instance. 
He is such an inspired philosopher and born statesman 
to so many, such as President Woodrow Wilson, who 
when going to Rome, had his train specially stopped at 
Genoa that he might visit his grave. I am also thankful 
to say that neither Mazzini nor Garibaldi were admired by 
my Father. He never forgot that Mazzini gave a silver 
dagger to Antonio Gallenga to stab Charles Albert ‘‘as 
obstacles had to be put out of the way.’’ Gallenga, later 
in the ’seventies, as Times Correspondent at Rome, did 
not, to his credit, obey orders. ... May your excellent 
article be of great service. Unfortunately it will chiefly 
reach Catholic, not Protestant eyes. (June 16, 1929). 


On July 24, 1929, she wrote: 


Likewise I am truly your debtor for the very apprecia- 
tive reference to some of my Father’s works in your im- 
portant article in the Catholic Gazette for August... . 
You recognize his honesty of purpose and his innate love 
of Nature; and ‘‘the triumphant barbarism, vulgarity 
and petrolatry,’’ as you so aptly put it, of the present age 
would have been as repugnant to him as to yourself... . 
That you should have been maligned as ‘‘a bolshevik’’ 
seems almost incredible, like the utterance of a madman ! 
And it is really sad that a Soviet envoy is now to be made 
welcome in England. 
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On December 8, 1929: 


... ‘On Iken Cliff, Suffolk’’ is beautiful and tender 
word-painting. Nature truly never betrays the heart that 
loves her. .. . You were much in my mind while reading 
a work of Grace Aguilar’s; so much as the one corre- 
spondent who would appreciate the devout young Jewess’s 
piety and great knowledge of English literature ; and this 
has led me to send you copious extracts.... I decline 
with grateful thanks your offer to lend me my Father’s 
work on Germany, since I feel I must concentrate my 
time and my remaining strength on the work I have 
promised to do and I cannot die in peace if left unfinished. 

. Nearly all my books are still at Innsbruck. With re- 
gard to my Mother’s translations. She introduced 
Frederika Bremer’s works to English and American 
readers. 


I had told her I had seen in one of Herder’s catalogues the 
name Howitt. 


It is really of great moment to me to know whether in 
Herder’s catalogue of their German publications they still 
offer for sale ‘‘Howitt—Binder: Leben von Friedrich 
Overbeck”’ or some such title. Would you kindly let me 
know on a postcard? It is my Life and Letters of Over- 
beck published by the original Benjamin Herder about 
the year 1885 or ’86, and which I imagined was quite out 
of print. 


This proved to be the work I had mentioned. 


Hofrath Binder was selected by Herder as the German 
Editor to an Englishwoman’s Life of the German Chris- 
tian painter. Overbeck’s adopted daughter much to my 
regret left all his papers and letters in my hands, and she 
died suddenly, and there was no option. Nearly the whole 
work is in German : to begin with, I wrote, however, ex- 
planatory links in English which Hofrath Binder trans- 
lated, and the work became written by me and “‘Heraus- 
gegeben von Hofrath Binder.’’ He is long dead. Now 
comes finally the question of a snapshot . . . one of these 
I now enclose for your acceptance. 


And a very excellent likeness it was, bearing witness to that 
sunny serenity and perfect possession of her faculties retained 
at the age of 90 by Margaret Howitt. The last sight of her 
handwriting reached me as a Christmas greeting with grateful 
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thanks for my last letter and the information I had sent her 
about her Life of Overbeck. The work to which she was de- 
voting her remaining time and strength was a Life of St. 
Bridget of Sweden, on which she was engaged when [ saw her 
in the summer of 1928, when she told me she could not have 
undertaken it without a knowledge of medizval (and modern) 
Swedish. 

Many times have I been struck by the spiritual beauty 
radiant in the portrait of Mary Howitt taken in her old age 
after her so joyful conversion. That same beauty shone in the 
face of her daughter at the age of go, one of the most entirely 
lovable persons I have ever been privileged to meet. She re- 
minded me of Wordsworth’s lines 


**Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Hath passed into her face.”’ 


Always her presence seemed to prolong the fine sunny after- 
noon of her birth. Her hale colour bespoke a lifelong love 
of the open air, her perfect manners had all that was best, and 
nothing that was otherwise, in the much-maligned Victorian 
time ; indeed she was essentially Victorian, like Emily Hickey, 
but utterly free from all self-consciousness. There was nothing 
weak about her, nothing stiff and nothing aggressive; her 
native dignity could dispense with all ceremony, and I shall 
never forget the charming ease and grace of the extremely 
hospitable welcome, or the beautiful simplicity that enabled 
her to be at home through all outward changes. Living 
wholly for God and her neighbour, devoted daughter of Holy 
Church, during her long life Margaret Howitt radiated the 
beauty of holiness and true Christian gladness of heart. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 
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WHAT OF THE NEW PHYSICS? 


ITHIN a week of the publication of Sir James 
\ X Jeans’s book, ‘‘The Mysterious Universe,’’ * 
eighteen thousand copies had been sold to the pub- 
lic. That in itself is an extremely interesting fact on which it 
would be permissible to comment without making any pre- 
tension to appraise, or even to understand, the book itself. 
On the morrow of the lecture on which the book was based, 
nearly every newspaper thought it worth while to give it a 
place of honour. That the press treatment was fatuous need 
surprise nobody, for the lecture was handled as most public 
utterances are in modern journalism. We were told that 
science confirmed the Bible, or else that science had now put 
religion in its place. It would be hard to say whether the 
palm for absurdity should go to the “‘religious’’ or to the 
“irreligious’’ interpretations of the lecture and the book. 

I shall not insult readers of THE MONTH with these 
puerilities. Still less shall I myself pose as an authority on 
physics or metaphysics. My more modest aim is to place my- 
self before this obvious fact—the great interest of the public 
at present in the ‘‘new physics’’ and its philosophical and 
religious implications—and ask myself in the manner of an 
American tourist: “‘Just what does this say to me right 
now ?’’ It is possible that what it has to say to me will not 
be wholly irrelevant to my readers. 

Quite obviously, a great deal of the subject-matter of such 
writers as Jeans and Eddington—to say nothing of Einstein 
—is beyond the comprehension of all but a very few. No in- 
structed Catholic will need to be warned against the absurd 
idea that everybody has a right to an opinion on everything. 
All, therefore, will agree that, about many of the subjects 
dealt with in mathematico-physical literature, most of us have 
neither an opinion nor the right to an opinion. On the other 
hand, when these scientific experts place their books on the 
railway bookstalls, we are entitled to assume that they invite 
our respectful attention to some matters on which they feel 
that we can profitably talk together. 

Perhaps, however, that is going too far. They are not so 
much ‘‘arguing’’ with us as “‘telling us’’ and that leads me 


* Cambridge University Press, 1930. 
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straight to a very important question which has possibly re- 
ceived less attention than it deserves: what exactly do they 
profess to tell us? Are they offering us the results of their 
own labours in their own interesting yet limited field? Or do 
they, on the other hand, claim that they are dealing, in a 
more general way, as the unhappy Haeckel professed to do, 
with the Riddle of the Universe ? 

On this matter, there is quite clearly a difference of opinion 
among physicists themselves. If we study the books or the 
lectures, on the wireless and elsewhere, of Jeans and Edding- 
ton, we undoubtedly find a philosophizing tendency. Not 
content with giving us the result of their studies in a field in 
which it would be impudent to challenge their competence, 
they embark upon subjects which they are clearly less com- 
petent to discuss. This has not escaped criticism in the 
scientific world. The most authoritative organ of pure science 
in the press of this country is, I suppose, Nature, and in its 
review of ‘‘The Mysterious Universe’’ it advanced this criti- 
cism." 

We can follow Sir James Jeans through the maze of 
present-day physics and do so gladly, charmed by the 
facile mastery of his exposition which is so obviously the 
child of clarity and depth of thought. But when he at- 
tempts to discuss the status of physical conceptions in the 
world of realities, in an utterance which will be accepted 
as the authentic voice of science by thousands who seek 
guidance in matters of philosophy and religion, we feel 
strongly that he is darkening counsel, not by words with- 
out knowledge, but, much more dangerously, by know- 
ledge without equivalent balance of judgment. Physics 
has much to say at the present time; there is no need for 
it to speak for other departments of thought and feeling 

‘ as well. 


The whole Nature article deserves to be studied. The first 
remark it suggests is that if we are to have any useful com- 
merce between the physicist and the philosopher, they must 
use a common language. At present—apart from the ques- 
tion of mathematical symbols to which I will return later— 
they are far from doing so. Take, for example, this passage 
from the criticism : 


We do not want the “‘problem picture’ in next year’s 


* Nature, Nov. 22, 1930, “‘ Physics and Reality,” by Professor Herbert Dingle. 
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Academy to represent the triumphant Aristotelians 
raising over the prostrate body of Galileo a banner bear- 
ing the inscription ‘‘The Reality behind Phenomena is 
Pure Thought.”’ Rather would we see the seed which 
Galileo planted blossoming into a tree, rich beyond his 
conception indeed, but still bearing seeds of its own kind. 


Now this becomes intelligible if we remember that ‘‘the 
Aristotelians’’ means to a great many people the scientific 
(not the theological) opponents of Galileo in the famous con- 
troversy, and also that ‘‘the reality behind phenomena is pure 
thought”’ has to be taken in a sense totally different from that 
which would naturally occur to any reader who was familiar 
with philosophical literature. When we find ‘‘Aristotelians”’ 
accused of holding that ‘‘the reality behind phenomena is pure 
thought”’ we feel that if such a proposition is to be related to 
any Greek philosophy at all, it is much more Platonic than 
Aristotelian, but that, in point of fact, the writer has leaped 
over several centuries and incongruously linked up the Stagy- 
rite with a post-Kantian conception. What he really wishes 
to contrast are the method of investigating facts (Galileo) and 
that of arriving at reality by a process of ratiocination (the 
Aristotelians). I venture to think that this part of the review 
is less happily expressed than the rest, when all allowances 
have been made. But what a fruitful field for misunderstand- 
ings! 

Here, however, we return to our question: Do the physi- 
cists want an understanding? Sir James Jeans and Professor 
Eddington apparently do. Professor Dingle holds that at 
present scientist and philosopher had better go their several 
ways. This may be considered a middle course, for there is 
a body of scientists—probably the most numerous—for whom 
any ontological speculation is not merely irrelevant to physi- 
cal science but a hindrance to truth. This is the familiar 
positivist conception which finds full expression in Lewes’s 
“Biographical History of Philosophy.’’ Metaphysics is 
shown going round in circles; it is ‘‘l’art de s’égarer avec 
méthode.’’ Accordingly, it will be convenient to divide the 
physical scientists into three bodies : (1) The anti-metaphysi- 
cal school (Positivists) ; (2) The non-metaphysical school (Pro- 
fessor Dingle); (3) The confusedly metaphysico-scientific 
school (Jeans and Eddington). 

With the first it is hardly worth while to deal here. That 
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it is to-day under a cloud outside the laboratory has, of course, 
no bearing on its objective truth or error, but the discus- 
sion would lack actuality. The intermediate position is much 
more plausible. It represents what I would describe as an 
exaggerated intellectual asceticism. It is the natural back- 
ground of the Einstein doctrine. Let us confine ourselves to 
events, the argument runs, and accept them however much 
they may go counter to pre-conceived ideas. A quotation from 
the writer whom I have selected as representative of this school 
will make the matter clear. 


With one hand relativity destroys the throne of matter 
and motion : with the other it erects an altar to the event. 
Matter, space, and time, even if they could have explained 

everything in Nature were, after all, three independent 
things: the event is one thing. But, as we have seen, 
the three things failed : can the one thing succeed? It 
has a better chance for the following reason. Matter, 
space, and time, when they were thought to be funda- 
mental, were, on that very account, incapable of modifi- 
cation to meet new discoveries. If they did the unex- 
pected, it was not they, but something else that was re- 
sponsible. They were absolute, wrapped in immutability 
as in an impenetrable garment. Force had to be in- 
vented; electricity, magnetism were postulated—all be- 
cause matter, space, and time were held to be above 
caprice. But if we start with the event, there is only one 
deity on our Olympus. Matter, space, and time are his 
broken lights, and there is no sacrilege in supposing them 
liable to change.’ 


The passage I have italicized indicates the extent of this in- 
tellectual asceticism. Elsewhere we are told :’ 


We should understand quite clearly that ‘‘force’’ in the 
Newtonian sense is not a thing observed: it is a hypo- 
thesis. What we observe is a change of motion. Ac- 
cording to Newton’s assumption this change implies a 
cause, and force is created to act the part. Newton did 
not discover force: he invented it. 

There is no room, it will be seen here, for some of the most 
fundamental conceptions of philosophy. If you may not as- 
sume that an effect implies a cause, and movement a mover, it 


‘ “ Relativity for All,” by Professor Herbert Dingle (Methuen, 1922), p. 43. 
2 Ibid. p. 47. 
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is idle to attempt philosophy. The non-philosophical scientist 
replies : ‘‘Exactly, and I am not trying it. I have not said 
that you may not.”’ 

Nothing could be more tolerant, but can we reciprocate ? 
I think not. If the most elementary movement of the mind, 
in accordance with its necessary laws, is to be stigmatized as 
a prompting and seducing imp, or something equally uncom- 
plimentary, can we believe in the validity of a science so 
severely self-limited? What good comes of it at last? And 
here it is not irrelevant to point out that some of the concep- 
tions of the new physics are expressible only in mathematical 
symbols. It has been argued that in this the physicist is not 
essentially in any different case from the biologist and the 
medical man. The layman finds their conversation a jargon. 
An argument on these lines is attempted by Sir James Jeans. 


The man who does not play chess says: ‘‘A piece of 
white wood carved to look rather like a horse’s head stuck 
on a pedestal, was taken from the bottom square next but 
one to the right-hand corner and moved to.. .’’ and so 
on. The chess player says: ‘‘White: Kt. to K.Bp.3,” 
and his account not only explains the move fully and 
briefly, but also relates it to a larger scheme of things. 


Again, we are forced to dissent. The very illustration 
chosen shows that the technology of chess is expressible in 
ordinary language—it is simply more clumsy when so ex- 
pressed. The same is true of the other two cases we have 
chosen. Their technical terms are shorthand, and they can be 
transcribed into longhand. They are symbols, and symbols 
must symbolize something. Let us not forget that nobody 
begins to think in these particular sets of symbols. He be- 
gins with our common conceptions (themselves symbolic, I 
concede) and works out from them. It is the mathematico- 
physicist alone who cannot find the way back. He has crossed 
a bridge that he cannot re-cross. Press him, and he has to 
claim the independent and autonomous existence of his world. 
And it was only yesterday that the faith was challenged by 
Monism! Sic transit gloria scientiae! 

Before leaving non-philosophical science, it is worth while 
to take a glance at some of the historic causes which, in the 
opinion of the present writer, help to explain its existence. 
There is prevalent among scientists a very inaccurate idea of 
the medizval outlook on the physical sciences. In the article 
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in Nature already quoted, we read: ‘‘The intellectual habit 
of the Middle Ages was one of brilliant but unbridled ratio- 
cination based on arbitrary elements of thought.’’ True we are 
getting away from the Sprung iiber das Mittelalter, and 
medizval thinkers are taken more seriously than they were. 
It is, however, humanly speaking, a historic disaster of the 
first magnitude that scholasticism was in its decadence when 
the fecund movement with which the name of Galileo was as- 
sociated came to birth. Let it be insisted that the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in its highest representatives, recognized the autonomy 
of the separate sciences, subject to the de jure right of philo- 
sophy to judge their results by the necessary laws of being. 
No doubt our non-philosophical scientists would deny the 
claim of philosophy to be Scientia Rectrix, but the idea that 
St. Thomas failed to recognize the sciences of observation or 
believed that their place could be taken by ‘‘unbridled ratio- 
cination”’ is implicitly contradicted by everything he wrote. 
“‘La distinction,’’ writes Maritain,’ ‘“‘entre la Physique de 
pure observation et la Philosophie naturelle est fondée sur les 
principes mémes des Anciens.’’ If St. Thomas quotes the 
Ptolemaic system, though we have no reason to doubt that he 
believed it true, he is careful to point out that it may not be, 
and to make it clear that his argument does not depend on it. 
Nothing could be clearer than that he does not pretend to solve 
a priori matters which depend on observation. We shall, no 
doubt, be told many times more that St. Thomas thought to 
solve scientific questions by reference to Aristotle, though we 
find many a passage like this which—again following Mari- 
tain—I take from I. de Caelo, lect. III: 


We must say that Aristotle was not of this opinion, but 
thought that all movements of the heavenly bodies are 
around the centre of the earth, as the astrologers of his 
time used to hold : afterwards, however, Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy invented eccentric and epicyclic movements to 
make good what the senses perceived in heavenly bodies. 
Wherefore this is not a demonstrated fact but a sort of 
supposition. 

Very truly does Maritain remind us that, with the decadence 
of the philosophy of the schools, there came un dogmatisme 
de mauvais aloi, so that, in the time of Pascal and Descartes, 
it could be solemnly argued,—to explain a natural phenome- 


 “ Réflexions sur l’Intelligence " (Paris, 1926), 2nd Edition, p. 178. 
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non,—that the speed of a hammer blow surprised the forces of 
Nature which had not time to recollect themselves.’ It is such 
puerilities that, unhappjly, to many a modern scientist, stand 
for medizval thought, and it is one reason why they demand 
not merely ‘“‘dominion self-government’’ but separation ! 

I have left myself without space to deal at more length with 
the school of Jeans and Eddington, now so prominently before 
the public, but I conclude with a few suggestions regarding 
the appropriate attitude for Catholics to adopt. Let us be 
prudent. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

It is not many years ago that ‘‘popular science’’ was repre- 
sented, not by books on physics and astronomy, but by books 
on biology. We still have with us Professor Julian Huxley 
(of the films) whose photograph, looking through a microscope 
for God, is as familiar to newspaper readers as that of many 
other public entertainers. The centre of interest has, however, 
shifted. When ‘“‘sixpenny science’? was represented by 
Haeckel and company, Christian apologists wisely insisted 
that the physical scientist must not stray illegitimately out- 
side his own territory. Let us still impose that wise rule. That 
Jeans says there is a Creator is no more decisive of a spiritual 
matter than that Haeckel said there was not. I confess to 
being less than thrilled at the thought of thousands of amiable 
curates and dissenting ministers thus edifying their flocks: 
**And so, my brethren, Science has at last come round to re- 
cognize the existence of God,”’ etc., etc. This mischief was 
rampant when Professor Bergson first achieved a popularity, 
subsequently to be carried off by Monsieur Coué. His teach- 
ing was uncritically hailed as a reinforcement for religion, 
though, for Catholics at any rate, it was destructive of the in- 
tellectual basis of Christian theology. 

By all means let us quote the concluding passage of Jeans’s 
book, but—for precisely what it is worth. It is an admission 
of those very limitations of physical science on which we have 
always insisted. This is not new in scientific literature, but it 
is new in popular scientific literature, a la portée de tous. 

Here again, however, let us be cautious. Professor Edding- 
ton, in a recent address on the wireless, declared that modern 
science could find determinism nowhere in Nature, and he 
observed that, if Nature was ‘‘undetermined’’ we might be- 
lieve a fortiori that man was. This is very tempting, but I 
believe the theologian would make a grave mistake if he de- 


' “Réflexions,” p. 180. 
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serted the classical arguments for human freedom in favour of 
this, or even accepted this as an ally. When we have recog- 
nized the limited and inadequate character of the field of physi- 
cal science, we shall do well to show no prejudice in favour 
of any particular set of methods within that field. I confess— 
I speak as a fool—to a feeling that determinism, the fixity of 
natural ‘‘laws,’’ in physical science is a good hypothesis. In- 
deed, I cannot imagine the work being satisfactorily done on 
any other hypothesis, and this, I know, is the belief of some 
of Professor Eddington’s co-workers in physical science. I 
am not quite clear about the grounds on which Miss Betsy 
Trotwood held that ‘‘a Quaker flying a kite is a much more 
ridiculous object than anybody else,’’ * but one feels that this 
eminent Quaker scientist appears to fly a good many kites 
when he deals with science and religion, and that we may be 
more usefully occupied than in chasing them. 

We shall not need to observe the new physics and its impli- 
cations for long, without realizing that we are face to face with 
our old enemy, subjectivism. There is no idle pun in saying 
that our great need in these days is to ‘‘clear our minds of 
Kant.’’ Let us continually ask, like the small boy: ‘‘Is it 
true? Did it really happen?’’ We shall then find that when 
we ask the physicist such questions he does not know how to 
answer us. ‘‘Ce singulier empirio-pythagorisme,’’ writes 
Maritain, ‘“‘est idéaliste et relativiste.’”” Pope Leo XIII. was 
surely gifted with prophetic insight when he wrote the encycli- 
cal Aeterni Patris, recalling the Church to the study of the 
philosophia perennis. He may almost be said to have seen 
Einstein coming. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


* “ David Copperfield,” Ch. xiv. 
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PICTURES OF BYGONE BRUGES 


DO not propose, in this connection, to enlarge upon those 
I delightful old prints of Bruges, figuring its architectural 

beauties, in the seventeenth century ‘‘Flandria Illustrata”’ 
of Sanderus, Canon of Ypres; nor even upon that superlative 
picture of Bruges by Marc Gheeraert of the sixteenth, in 
which, by a birdseye view of marvellous detail, he has per- 
petuated the vision of an enchanted city,—Bruges ecclesiasti- 
cal, seigneurial, and communal, Bruges domestic and com- 
mercial, in all its pride and picturesqueness; crowned with 
towers and turrets innumerable, threaded by waterways, 
girdled with moat and gate and rampart, and ringed round 
with windmills,—how much of all which scenic and historic 
beauty exists no more! 

Nothing so ambitious, however tempting, is my design. I 
purpose simply to evoke, in such pictures as a pen may trace, 
some of my own early impressions of scenes and incidents in 
a Bruges which has now become more venerable by decades ; 
impressions gained under conditions of somewhat unusual 
freedom and opportunity, and not the less pictorial, probably, 
if some glamour of school-days should cling about them. 

They recall a time (Victoria regnante, of course, at home, 
and Leopold—of the long-beard—in Belgium) in various ways 
more in tone with the city of tradition than is the present day. 
No tramway—still less a street-train—had been found need- 
ful to supplement the natural activity of the inhabitants ; not a 
motor-car (Dieu-merci) had affronted the ancient thorough- 
fares, and but a few early bicycles had dared their cobbled 
surfaces; no pleasure-launches plied upon the inner canals, 
while the tall (yet not unsightly) telephone-standards now 
conspicuous at certain points, were equally non-existent. In 
means of internal transit and communication, indeed, Bruges 
was nearer to the city of Marc Gheeraert than to that of to- 
day: decades, in this respect, have wrought more change 
than centuries. 

And in the general aspect of the city there was some ap- 
preciable difference ; a certain air of forlornness and disrepair 
—not without interest and significance—hung about some of 
its old-world streets and oft-rehandled buildings; character- 
istics now a good deal modified by the movement, then in its 
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early stages, for ‘‘restoring’’ and reconditioning local anti- 
quities, and by the associated vogue for building anew in the 
ancient manner—or somewhere near it. The loss of interest 
and authenticity due to the former process has, in truth, been 
heavy, but the general result of the two has certainly been to 
lend colour and diversity to the architectural scene. On the 
other hand, that luckless venture—whether for peace or war— 
of the Zeebrugge Canal and its accompaniments, had not yet 
disfigured or transformed the charming stretch of moated ram- 
part, with the adjacent outskirts, north-west of the city ;* while 
just within that rampart still stood, within its own grounds, 
the medizval convent-chapel and refectory which, together 
with corresponding additions, were designed to house the 
English Seminary for ecclesiastical students—abruptly dis- 
persed, alas, by the untimely death of its founder ; a sore loss 
at once to religion and to archeology. And to these desirable 
precincts we (a small family group, that is, within our school) 
had free access—thus enjoying a private recreation ground 
where otherwise we had had none, for our school-house, or 
*‘Institut,’’ was just an ordinary dwelling, with a Belgian pro- 
fessor at the head of it. 

The ramparts themselves were, of course, a common exer- 
cise ground, where we might meet, with a strong sense of our 
superior freedom, the serried ranks of native collegians on 
their route-marches. This green, embanked circuit, with such 
ancient features of gateways and windmills as still survived— 
the former still closed at night—and the varied panorama of 
the city which it commanded, was an ever interesting and 
open resort. On the other hand, there was one public haunt 
we would carefully avoid. This was the modern park, the 
smart Sunday promenade, fancifully laid out, with band stand 
complete, and about it smug new dwellings and the stiff neo- 
Gothic church of the Madeleine. How we disliked the spot ! 
No; the real Bruges was the popular Bruges of red-tiled roofs 
and stepped gables and great time-worn fabrics, sacred and 
secular; of cobbled streets and sluggish canals and slow- 
sliding barges, with the manifold bridges—fixed or swing- 
ing—to which it owes its name; of men in blue smocks and 
women in glossy black, full-folding and hooded cloaks’— 

* Here the Germans found ready-made conditions for establishing their vast 
unsightly covered docks for submarines, which still remain. The coast itself, 
moreover, owing to the Port, to road and rail development and seasonal’ 
exploitation, has completely lost its former character of lonely duneland. 


? The disuse of this comely and characteristic garb is a painful sign of the 
times. 
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clattering in sabots ; of clerics in flowing cassocks and tricorne 
hats, of nuns and friars in their habits, and military in uni- 
form ; of low-built dog-carts—literally such—with their brisk 
teams, and lumbering old-fashioned wains drawn by great 
hollow-backed Flemish horses; of picturesque and cheerful 
markets—brightened periodically by Dutch-coiffed peasants 
—and the variegated scenes of the May-fair; of busy house- 
holders with their gleaming vessels of brass and copper ; and 
in the lesser by-streets, humble but not poverty-stricken, the 
quick rattle of bobbins plied by domestic lace-makers sitting 
at their doors;—all the movement and colour beloved of 
artists, seasoned with the sound of the rude gutturals and 
rough humour of the Flemish folk of the open. 

For the rest, in that day as in this, in any picture or impres- 
sion of the city, the great beacon of the Belfry formed the 
centre-point; challenging not only the eye with its memor- 
able outlines—leaning a little with age—but the ear with its 
unforgettable music,—that wandering, haunting, aerial chime 
that scarcely ceases, day or night; silenced only in the latter 
days of Holy Week,—but by then we had already, in each 
year, set our faces towards home. Naturally we repaired at 
times to this ancient eyrie, to spy the clanging nest of bells, 
to scan the wide panorama of the Flemish plain, and on occa- 
sion to watch the carilloneur pounding, with leather-bound 
fists, his great keyboard of levers. Sometimes—it might be 
by night—a fire-alarm would be trumpeted by the watchman 
from the same quarter. Certainly romance dwelt in those 
altitudes. Here, too, hung the Great Bourdon of Bruges. It 
was heard comparatively seldom, but on eves of festivals, for 
instance, its mighty bass would form a background to the 
general hum and chorus of the city church-towers. Surely 
Bruges, still more truly than Oxford, sounds from its steeples 
the last—but still living—enchantments of the Middle Ages. 
Nor was that magic marred by the discordant braying and 
bleating that are the dominant notes of a city to-day. Even 
more exalted than the Belfry was the sonorous clocher of 
Notre Dame,* which is circled towards its summit by a 
“‘crows-nest,’’ and this again we would scale, to command 
a still more extensive outlook over the stretching lowlands— 
mindful of how many a bygone struggle, but undreaming 
still of deadlier storm to come. How splendidly such giants 


* The picturesque Gruuthuyse Gardens adjacent were then private grounds, 
and the apparently antique canal-bridge to the churchyard was unthought of ! 
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stand sentinel over a scene affording the utmost opportunity 
to architectural effect !—here in Flanders, and, further afield, 
at Antwerp; or in English Holland, at Boston. 

One must not be drawn todwell upon the churchesof Bruges 
—depleted, one may recall, by the destruction of the venerable 
Cathedral of St. Donatus during the French Revolution. But 
one may note that not the least attractive sanctuaries were the 
lesser ones of non-parochial standing ; the pictorial chapel and 
hospice of the Poterie alongside the main quay, for instance, 
and the charming little Jerusalem church, with the Oriental 
reminiscence in the cupola of its peculiar upper chapel, and in 
the Sepulchre beneath. Or again, the antique chapel of St. 
Basil—the earliest structure in Bruges—which forms the 
ground-storey of that other memorial of the Sacred Passion, 
the well-known chapel of the Holy Blood, whose curious tur- 
ret again recalls the East. And hither on a Friday morning 
we would sometimes resort, when the Relic was regularly, 
and with some pomp, exposed for veneration. Those were 
not yet the days when an English pilgrimage was organized 
to attend the annual Celebration, but we on the spot were not 
absent from that solemnity—somewhat simpler then than to- 
day, when cortége as an art has been revived in Bruges; nor 
from the official processions of Corpus Christi, with civic and 
military honours and popular display, and a great altar set 
up in front of the Town Hall. Nor should the parochial pro- 
cessions be forgotten—local fétes when dwellers in the by- 
streets would hang out decorations of carpets and evergreens, 
and of pictures no more sacred in subject, maybe, than the 
campaigns of Napoleon—nay of Garibaldi himself,—a 
triumph of naiveté ! 

But as the greater churches might lack something of the 
homelier charm of lesser ones, so formal celebrations would 
lack the intimate quality of lesser and unlooked-for occasions ; 
as when only the tinkling of a bell and the light of a lantern 
—sometimes at grey dawn—heralded the vested priest bear- 
ing the Viaticum to the sick or dying, while the passer-by 
would kneel, and the early householder carry a candle to his 
door. And I remember, as we sat in school once, the unex- 
pected passing of a Lenten procession on its round, in the 
waning light and austere air of an evening of early spring; 
just the flow of many feet, the murmur of many voices, and 
the chant of a body of Seminarists, stressed by the solemn 
blast of a trombone; but a veritable public prayer, without 
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show or circumstance. In extreme contrast, take the yearly 
celebration in the Cathedral of the King’s féte-day, when all 
the officials attended in grand’ tenue in the choir, while the 
rest of the church became a kind of ‘‘Paul’s Walk’’ for the 
throng—drawn by the presence of the notabilities and the 
strains of a theatrical, interminable, and quite unrecogniz- 
able Te Deum from the organ loft. It seemed a kind of 
annual scandal; and yet in those days that stately and 
secluded choir, with all its tapestries (then reserved for festi- 
vals) and the knightly ’scutcheons of the Golden Fleece, was 
not freely thrown open, as to-day in the season, to the curious 
and casual crowd of foreign trippers from the coast. But this 
was hardly yet the age of the organized invasions of peace; 
of those periodic armies of occupation which have left a per- 
manent trace in a whole crop of new canteens—otherwise cafés 
and restaurants—together with various commercial modern- 
ities, in the central part of the city. 

Let me come, however, to less general topics. Our abode, 
as I have said, was a private dwelling, in which were quar- 
tered a handful of English pupils only—seldom Catholics— 
daily supplemented by a few externes. It stood, appropriately 
enough (after a migration), on a canal quay, which lent to it 
the right local, Netherlandish, colour, And as this water 
formed a dead-end, the barges were wont to gather nearby 
picturesquely, and sometimes noisily. Even at night, when 
there was any wind, one could hear them, as one lay awake, 
creak and chafe uneasily in their own slumber below, while 
the mirrored gas-lamps were reflected anew on to the ceiling 
in queer, flickering eddies ; or the visiting moon, as it climbed 
serenely from behind the dark silhouette of the corby-stepped 
gables opposite, repeated itself in still brighter quiverings, 
without and within. Fitly was this quay called Spiegel Rei. 
In winter time the weird cry of wild-geese, sailing overhead, 
would make itself heard through the silence—the silence of 
the pauses in the serenading chimes. Bitter cold it could be 
on such nights in the big, bare, curtainless room,’ and I 
sometimes wonder how we weathered them as we did ! 

But there were compensations for this; for it meant that the 
canals might freeze, and for miles—even to the Dutch fron- 
tier-town of Sluys (known to English naval history). Twice, 


* And those big marble-paved churches up and down the city were wholly 
unwarmed, yet one does not remember them as being notably chill. 
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in fact, did we, in company with friends, perform the feat of 
skating there and back—a glorious run of some ten miles 
each way, passing the one-time seaport of Damme, between 
the double lines of crooked, leafless poplars. Now the proper 
thing to do was to return with a trophy of the noted Sluys 
hardbake slung over one’s shoulders; but one had ‘to reckon 
with the Customs men at the frontier, and their stretched wire 
across the canal. We had also to reckon on one occasion with 
a lagging comrade, who had already achieved the creditable 
effort of doing the journey mainly on one foot. Having our- 
selves negotiated the barrier in the deserted dusk, we were 
forced to retrace our steps on his account and to explain to 
authority that we hadn’t a stiver between us. Authority, 
probably deeming it not worth while troubling further with 
a parcel of youngsters—and foreigners at that—after some 
parley let us off unscathed ; thus averting, no doubt, an inter- 
national incident, or anyway sparing us a night’s lodging in 
a Dutch clink; which might, however, have brought us some 
brief glory among our fellows! And this reminds me of an 
incident which did, in fact, gain a certain publicity. The 
canals which afforded us skating in winter, naturally served 
for boating at other times. One of our number accidentally 
capsized his canoe on the deep waters of the Bassin; the 
watchful police rushed to the rescue, and a little paragraph 
appeared in the newspaper. Pleased with this success, he did 
it again—this time on purpose. But the police were sus- 
picious and aloof, the actor extricated himself alone (doubly 
damped), the Press was silent. . . 

But there were other waters which, for other reasons, de- 
serve mention. These were the lake and moat of a certain 
country chateau. One morning during a keen frost we re- 
ceived from this quarter a post card which I will quote (since 
it has lodged itself in my memory) to show the classical erudi- 
tion of our circle, although it was actually penned by the 
Abbé-tutor of our friends: Glacies hodie splendidissima, 
venite crastina. The occasion itself does not-call for further 
notice; but I would dwell a little on the rendezvous, one of 
the happiest haunts of that time, and especially in the summer 
season, of a Sunday. Yes, there were poppies in the Flanders 
fields then too, one well remembers, and cornflowers besides 
—welcome colour-notes in a somewhat unvaried landscape. 
We would arrive in time for the High Mass at the village 
church—sung with rough gusto by the village choir—walking 
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back again to the Hall. And this was a noteworthy and de- 
lightful building—one of the most successful creations of 
Baron Béthune, the distinguished leader of the Belgian 
Gothic Revival. It was old-Flemish in style, but with a cer- 
tain Gallic grace and brightness in all its features (the Franco- 
Flemish note would, historically at least, be quite allowable). 
A point of special interest was that every detail of furniture 
and equipment were in harmony with the main fabric; from 
the chapel to the billiard-room, from the frescoes (by a Ger- 
man artist) in the reception-rooms to the dining-room buffet 
sparkling with an ordered array of antique-fashioned glass, 
and the pendant chandeliers of the groined entrance-hall. The 
desired atmosphere was admirably realized in the whole, 
giving the vivid impression of an antiquity which had joy- 
ously renewed its youth. And I like to think now that this 
place of gracious memories has a little niche in history ; for 
upon the liberation of the territory in 1918, it was the first 
domicile to be tenanted by King Albert—shortly followed 
(as a visitor) by King George of England. Long as was the 
interval between that moment and the times I am writing of, 
yet it was locally bridged by one single, individual term of 
office ; for the Burgomaster of Bruges when I left school was 
still Burgomaster of Bruges when the war ended—save for 
temporary German intervention. 

But more intimate (for too brief a time) were our associa- 
tions with another abode—a modest dwelling within the city, 
bathed by a tranquil, swan-frequented canal. Of ancient 
origin, it had of late been partly remodelled and refitted on 
suitable lines. Thus equipped by its owner for occasional resi- 
dence and retreat, it became at times a house of hospitality. 
I recollect in particular one such occasion, when he had 
gathered together a family party from England. To meet 
them came not only the chételain of the aforementioned 
locality, but the Bishop himself was present, together with 
several imposing Monsignori and the parish priest. A 
picturesque and genial gathering was this, on an evening of 
autumn, with lay and prelatical costume mingling in that old- 
world setting, the sconces alight, and the golden Rheinwein 
(for was not our host a vineyard-owner in the Rheingau it- 
self?) glinting on the board in the time-honoured bronze- 
green goblets, amid the generous viands and mellow fruitage 
of the season. The Bishop, speaking fluent English, takes 
occasion to rally the juniors brought to him: ‘‘Aha! you do 
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not speak Flemish? What will you do when you come to the 
gate of Heaven?—for St. Peter speaks only Flemish .. .” 
and he has an episcopal blessing too, upon personal request, 
for the aged non-Catholic doyenne of the gathering. The 
entertainment was indeed a consolatory event at the opening 
of a five or six months’ winter school-term ! 

As to the Flemish tongue, it is true that its acquisition was 
not encouraged in those who came primarily to learn French 
(sometimes persuaded that it could be ‘‘picked up,’’ an un- 
considered trifle, in three months); although it was impos- 
sible not to imbibe some of the picturesque vernacular of com- 
mon speech, with its Anglo-Saxon affinities. In those days 
the racial and linguistic flamingant movement had scarcely 
declared itself—any more than had political socialism. One 
heard talk, of course, of Hendrik Conscience, and even of 
Guido Gezelle, the priest-poet, but the approved literary and 
conversational medium was strictly Gallic. Nor were our 
models limited to the class-room. Massillon and Fénelon 
might be on the desk or the sheives, but a living Mermillod 
or Monsabré would on occasion be heard in a local pulpit; 
while as regards secular oratory, both the Council Chamber 
and the Law Courts were permitted to some of us on occasion. 
Practically there were no ‘‘out of bounds’’ so long as hours 
were kept. 

The art of music was officially represented in our schooling 
by a master ad hoc—none other than the Cathedral organist. 
But I fear we did not duly appreciate the fact that the good- 
natured little bewigged man who sat patiently beside our 
music-stool was he who controlled the thunders of the great 
instrument on the marble Rood-loft at St. Sauveur, which we 
attended by choice on Sunday—attracted by its impressive 
fabric and ritual. Nor were we repelled by a Flemish ser- 
mon—short, as befits a préne, and dignified, according to 
Continental wont, by the migration of the whole body of 
Canons from their stalls, to gather in imposing array under 
the great choir-screen, fronting the preacher, while the con- 
gregation rearranged itself conformably. On weekdays we 
went elsewhere, but not, it must be owned, to our parish 
church, a cold, formal Classical structure, with a some- 
what fashionable attendance. Indeed, I blush to think how 
seldom the regulation chair-fee of two centimes found its true 
canonical coffer! But speaking of our instructors, it was 
characteristic of our milieu that our teacher of mathematics 
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should be at the same time choir-master at Notre Dame, while 
our tutor himself, a fine linguist, officiated in like manner in 
a church-choir devoted to strictly ecclesiastical chant. Music 
indeed was much cultivated in Bruges, both by church and 
choral societies—united on St. Cecilia’s day. 

The atmosphere was hardly less favourable to Art, com- 
monly so called, even in its modern form. To be sure I my- 
self was predisposed to infection, and certain of the artistic 
fraternity in Bruges were kind enough to show an interest in 
my sketches. Did not one of them—an engraver of note— 
take me abroad with him and supervise a sketch of the famous 
Minnewater view? Did not the City Architect allow me to 
practise draughtsmanship at intervals in his office? And did 
not the Director of the Académie direct me into the life-class 
there? This ‘‘Académie,’’ or School of Art, did not, of 
course, pretend to the prestige of the noted Antwerp School, 
but it was a serious institution ; so serious that it opened its 
doors in summer at six a.m. to the student. And at that 
unusual hour (as well as on winter evenings), when the great 
Halles-Tower was still swathed in a glamour of silvery mist, 
and the churches were peopled with early worshippers, did I 
for a season or two repair thither. My most memorable ex- 
perience, however, was quite beside the programme. At that 
time the municipal collection of pictures—now less interest- 
ingly installed elsewhere—was housed in part of the Academy 
building. Proceeding one morning to the class-room, I 
chanced to come upon a privy passage, with an unguarded 
door, leading into the Galleries. I knew them already, by 
way of their proper approach, on public days. But there was 
a strange thrill in finding oneself alone, and in secret, at this 
untimely but adventurous hour, in that treasure-chamber ; in 
private audience, as it were, with the great masters—free to 
analyse unwatched even the precious Memling and the 
jewelled Van-Eycks. I trod the polished parquet, I own, 
anxiously, but when I dared, repeated the experience. It was 
all highly illegal and improper, and someone should have 
hanged for it ; but it remains to this day one of the undetected 
Misdemeanours of the time—covered now, I trust, by some 
statute of limitations. . . 

Looking back, one reflects that all this blending of indoor 
schooling with out-of-door experience, of scholastic rule with 
the run of a foreign city, went to make up a somewhat un- 
usual kind of education but not, I think, an illiberal one. 

W. RANDOLPH. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
ANGLICANISM AND RETREATS. 


OTHING exhibits a better augury for the final return of 
dissident Christians to the Fold of the Church than the 
spread of the practice of meditation on the Truths of Faith, ac- 
cording to the tried methods of the Spiritual Exercises. There 
intellect and will, imagination and heart, are combined in an effort 
to reach absolute truth and to frame conduct in harmony with it. 
Everyone who thoughtfully ponders over the revelation of Christ, 
and asks with real sincerity—‘‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do ?’’—will be brought, when God wills, into the knowledge of 
the truth and its demands upon him: a more faithful practice of 
it, if it is his in the bulk already: a fuller acceptance of it, if al- 
ready partially grasped: a clear recognition of it, if hitherto out 
of sight. Accordingly, Catholics welcome the growth of the re- 
treat-movement outside the Church, and in that spirit of sym- 
pathetic enquiry, the present writer found himself knocking, some 
years ago, at a door in 243 Abbey House, Westminster, the office 
of the Anglican ‘‘Association for Promoting Retreats,’’ where he 
was kindly received and provided with full information. This 
he has in the interval supplemented by reading The Vision, the 
quarterly magazine issued by the A.P.R., devoted entirely to Re- 
treat work and ideals. From recent numbers of this periodical 
a very fair idea of the nature and operation of the Movement may 
be drawn. 
Firstly its devotional material is mainly Catholic. Each issue 
of The Vision contains a section entitled ‘‘A letter about some new 
Books.’’ We quote several typical extracts from one such letter : 


If you find it useful to use the notes of someone else in 
making your daily meditation, I am sure you will find Seek- 
ing God, by M. L. Digges (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 2s. 
net), a most helpful little book. There is none of the elabor- 
ateness which so often spoils a book of this kind ; it consists 
of a few lines, suggestive and valuable, of comment on a 
Gospel-text. If you find the orderliness of the Ignatian way 
of prayer more helpful you will value A Treatise on Mental 
Prayer, by the Ven. Louis de Ponte, S.J. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne, 3s. 6d.). Fr. de Ponte lived three hundred 
years ago, sufficiently near to the days of St. Ignatius him- 
self to be thoroughly imbued with his spirit, and Messrs. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne have collected the introductions 
to the six volumes of de Ponte’s meditations and have printed 
them in a very useful little book. 
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And consider the following paragraph : 


The main equipment of the retreat conductor is of course 
his knowledge of theology in its various branches ; but there 
is a certain amount of technique which he ought to acquire. 
Notes on Retreats to the Young, by F. M. de Zulueta, S.J. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 2s. 6d.), is concerned with the 
practical details of retreat-conducting, and for that purpose 
is admirable in its suggestions. You must, of course, be pre- 
pared to adapt a certain amount of its teaching to suit the 
needs of our own people, but it is a book from which you 
ought to be able to learn a very great deal. 


We might supplement the opening sentence of the second ex- 
tract by adding ‘‘and experience in applying theology to devotion.”’ 
A Retreat is not a series of theological conferences. And, of 
course, the theology must be sound. An article in the October 
issue of The Vision opens with the words—‘‘The existence of God 
is not capable of a purely intellectual proof’’—a dogmatic utter- 
ance which sweeps aside, not only whole pages of St. Thomas 
and the witness of the Vatican decrees, but the express testimony 
of St. Paul himself. However, the remark in the same article that 
we should read the ‘‘big’’ books is excellent. Far better to be ac- 
quainted with St. Teresa or St. Francis of Sales, for instance, 
than with the handy half-crown manuals extracted from their 
writings.” 

Other Catholic books recommended are Archbishop Goodier’s 
Saints for Sinners; Father Martindale’s sermons; Father de 
Caussade’s Abandonment to Divine Providence : but since they go 
thus far, they might with advantage proceed to study all Father 
Meschler’s retreat-writings, some of which are translated ; Father 
Nonell’s Analyse des Exercises Spirituels; Blessed Claude de ia 
Colombiére’s Spiritual Retreat; the ‘‘lights’’ in prayer of Fathers 
de la Ponte and Segneri, published in the ‘‘Quarterly Series,’’ and 
the life of Father Balthasar Alvarez. All these latter may be said 
to be essentially Ignatian and far more conducive to a right under- 
standing of the Exercises than many of the books cited from Angli- 
can sources. Nor should we forget the Spanish Quarterly Man- 
resa, which produces excellent articles and keeps abreast of the 
latest developments of the Retreat Movement in all the countries 
of the world. 

Let us turn to the actual progress of the Movement. On January 
26, 1929, a Retreat House was opened at Low Fell, Gateshead : 
there are thirty-three separate rooms; hot and cold water are 
laid on in each bedroom. Here is opportunity for the ‘‘mortifica- 


* At the A.P.R. House at 36, Eccleston Square, there is a “spiritual library” 
called the Bede Library ; the majority of the devotional books housed there seem 
to be from Catholic publishers. 
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tion’’ the use of which is explained and recommended in the follow- 
ing words from The Vision: 


It has always been the experience of the saints that interior 
mortification is not possible unless accompanied by exterior 
acts of mortification. Reason, too, would support this experi- 
ence, for it is easier to practise outward mortifications than 
to mortify the mind and the will. We grow to the accom- 
plishment of that which is hard by the practice of that which is 
less difficult. Experience then would prove that no one be- 
comes mortified interiorly without the practice of outward 
mortification. The converse is equally true, that those who 
do not practise outward mortification as a rule practise no 
mortification at all. Father Faber once wrote, ‘‘I tremble 
when people speak much of interior mortification. It sounds 
so much like a confession that they are leading comfortable 
lives.”’ 


There are at present forty-three Houses where Retreats are held 
and thirty of these are dedicated exclusively to Retreat work. The 
number of subscribers to The Vision total 800; during 1929, £280 
was realized by the sale of literature at the office at Abbey House 
(and we should bear in mind that the literature for the most part 
varies in price from $d. to 6d. : they have for sale an assortment 
of excellent readings on Retreat matters, practical and theoretical). 
Nor are Retreats confined strictly to the official Houses. A corres- 
pondent gives a touching account of a Retreat held under difficult 
conditions in a mining village. There was a tin church and an 
army hut and a third of the hut was curtained off as a dormitory 
and kitchen; a pitman gave his services as cook; they borrowed 
an oil stove; the other two-thirds of the hut was furnished with 
comfortable chairs lent by a second-hand furniture dealer; food 
was brought from pitmen’s homes; they slept (that is 14 men and 
pit lads) on boards. On the second afternoon they walked out to 
a country village; they had tea in the public house and listened 
to a talk on prayer under some apple trees. This eight mile walk 
enabled them to sleep soundly on those bare boards that night. 
The letter ends : ‘‘It was a thrilling experiment which God blessed 
very abundantly.’’ We can well believe it. 

Nor are they even now unwilling or ‘‘too proud’’ to learn 
methods and means from abroad—where, in so many countries, 
the Retreat Movement has achieved such an astonishing success, 
and especially since the promulgation in 1922 of the Apostolic 
Constitution of Pope Pius XI. appointing St. Ignatius the Special 
Patron of all spiritual exercises. Here are the opening paragraphs 
of an account of a visit to Belgium : 

We came on through a great straggling colliery area and 
town, la Louviére, and four miles beyond to the Retreat House 
at Fayt-lez-Manage. It is a biggish country house that has 
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been swallowed up by the advancing town; it has had a new 
wing added at the side, and two floors on top! It can now 
accommodate eighty retreatants. It is staffed by Jesuits, and 
the old Father in charge received us very kindly. 

We had timed our visit so as to be there for the last two 
days of a retreat for young workmen, who are banded into 
an organization, the Jocistes (J.O.C. equals Jeune Ouvrier 
Chrétien). The addresses are all on the Ignatian subjects, 
i.e., the great mysteries, and there is a great deal to be said 
for always having the same course. 


Canon C. C. Bell (Precentor of York) spoke at the meeting of 
A.P.R. on October 28, 1929. For us that day was the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ. The Canon made a reference to that fact 
and then went on to speak of the Christian Religion as the per- 
sonal service of Christ and the reality of His claim to a dominion 
over the Christian soul. ‘‘In Retreats,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘people do 
meet Christ . . . people have been brought from being ‘heathens’ 
into the realization of the power and love of God. That has 
happened over and over again.’’ He emphasized the importance 
of silence for the success of a Retreat: experiments in making 
things ‘‘easier’? and more ‘‘comfortable’’ had always proved 
failures. He then made some well-considered remarks on the 
Ignatian method : ‘‘St. Ignatius discovered a way of dealing with 
the human soul which always works.”’ 

I think the above extracts will have served to demonstrate the 
eminent sincerity and devotedness of the leaders of this notable 
Movement in the Anglican Church. Impossible to doubt that 
Almighty God has used it as a channel for His manifold graces, 
always so lavishly given to those who seek to serve Him in good 
faith and in good will. A son of St. Ignatius, so long a synonym 
under the name of Loyola for all that is underhand and selfish, may 
be especially glad that the Movement has made him known and 
esteemed by those outside the Church. The Anglicans of earlier 
days rejoiced to see ‘‘Campion, the Seditious Jesuit’’ dragged to 
the scaffold. Nowadays a portion (and a growing portion) of that 
same Anglican Church turns to the Founder of those seditious 
Jesuits for spiritual alms. They will, we may be sure, be given 
abundantly. And perhaps in studying the Spiritual Exercises, they 
may be led to consider the ‘‘Rules for thinking with the Church,”’ 
and so learn the impossibility of thinking with a Church which has 
not a mind of her own.’ 


G.S.B., S.J. 
* I cite here the words of E. Allison Peers in his Studies of the Spanish Mystics: 
* St. Ignatius . . . writes throughout as one who is framing his Exercises . . . for 


those who are ‘ prepared and ready in all things to obey the true Spouse of Christ 
Our Lord, which is our holy Mother the hierarchical Church.’ Hence the detailed 
rules for thinking rightly concerning the Church Militant which take an important 
place in the Exercises.” This verdict has all the greater force in that it comes from 
a non-Catholic. 
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LAUREATE ENGLISH. 


OT only the scholar or the professed student of literature 

may find interest in The Testament of Beauty, the swan 
song of the late poet-laureate. Apart from all main currents,— 
subject, scope and purpose, relation to the English tradition of 
philosophical poetry and so on—there are attractive byways which 
it is worth while to explore. One of these is that of the vocabulary 
and phrasing employed. For the words of a poet, whether he be 
of the first rank and interprets the thought of his age, or only 
of the second rank and articulates that thought, his instruments 
and way of using them are important accessories to the act. And 
at the present moment, when our mother-tongue is at once com- 
pelling more intelligent appreciation and suffering more corrupt- 
ing influences than ever before, any contribution to its enrichment 
deserves attention. Poets are not only the “music-makers,” they 
are also the instrument makers to some extent; and to the reading 
public the Seer in his insight combines, after the good old 
fashion, artist and artisan,—oculist and optician. To Dante in 
Italy and to Chaucer in Britain it was owing that one of the 
medizval dialects in each land became the standard tongue, leav- 
ing the others to decay. Their successors, unconsciously or de- 
liberately, have developed their capacity for expression, given 
simple words a new potency and consecrated afresh the familiar 
notation. 

Remembering how an earlier Laureate 1 once challenged the 
thought of his time in claiming for an every-day vocabulary 
supreme poetic fitness, there is an added interest in this investiga- 
tion. Dr. Bridges made hardly any attempt to justify his inno- 
vations or his iconoclasms. In the little note which the publisher 
appends to The Testament of Beauty the chief concern is with 
the external garb,—the actual spelling of the words. After four 
and a half centuries of the printing-press and its standardizing 
effect on orthography, it is with some pensive amusement that 
the reader finds a suggested contrast between the court tutor 
and versifier, Alcuin, and the laureate of the twentieth century. 
Both were greatly concerned with the external form of the word, 
the spelling; Alcuin in order to preserve the historic garb of 
the Holy Latin Tongue, Dr. Bridges (whose sympathy with the 
movement for Simplified Spelling was active and constant) in 
order to assist natural growth with the aid of science. 

In the note above mentioned it is stated that “the slight ap- 
proach to a simplified spelling . . . is copied from the author's 
MS. which the printer was instructed to follow.” It goes on to 
say that the two main particulars are the dropping of the final 
e (av, liv) and of the doubled consonant (marveleth, untram- 


* Wordsworth, ‘‘ On Poetic Diction.” 
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meld). The explanation which follows is rather perplexing: 
“The doubled consonant which, following the short vowel, de- 


notes its accentuation, is retained for that purpose.” But in 
the poem it is retained alike in ¢ransmitted and worshippers. 
However, the reader is warned that “ Inconsistencies . . . are 


intentional, any rule being stayed at the point where it would 
needlessly distract the reader.” Being feeble folk, readers are 
apt to be distracted at very different points, but inconsistencies 
which conflict with the reason given are apt also to be universally 
distracting. The tender consideration which doubles the con- 
sonant in the demonstrative pronoun (and adjective) may be 
allowed to condone the ungainly appearance of ¢hatt. The spell- 
ing of “nature” is discussed at length and its pronunciation 
with tolerance. But is macher recognized, or only tolerated, by 
our Southern-English authorities? And has the syllable -¢ur 
a value more “uncertain” than many others? There are those 
who pronounce Tuesday, Chewsday, but do they count? And, 
for the time being, wer, ther, thru, etc., are “ offensive to the 
eye,’ while the apparent inconsistencies ¢/ and wnfili are also 
perplexing to the mind. 

Not that it is intended to question the right of the poet to use 
words and to present them how he will. Only, like other 
authorities, he should give no reasons for his procedure. In 
The Testament of Beauty the standard grammatical construc- 
tions are generally observed, though in one instance there is 
recalled the Byronic uncertainty as to the past tenses of the 
verbs éo lay and ¢#o lie (recline) and the different transitive and 
intransitive uses. The author explains his preference for the 
use of the ending -e¢A# as “ not an archaic fancy but a practical 
advantage for its syllabic lightness.” . . And his employment 
of it is invariably effective, even when, as in the description of 
modern harvesting, it occurs five times in nine lines. 

Among words with a history it may be noted that, while head 
is retained, its companion in O.E. is rendered spredd, as in 
Spenser. Shame/fast stands in the guise common to Chaucer, 
Spenser and Milton, and is faithful to the A.S. scam-jest. The 
epithet wieldy, applied to threshing-rods, has an ancestry as 
long; and other old-world terms are preserved in sithence, sib 
(already familiar in Kipling), bloodkinship, hansel’'d, manage, 
in its fine sense of lofty control, not wangling; and wa/iance for 
“valour.” There are also dirdés, plow-teams, unworth, Goddes 
(possessive) and footing for foundation; with the charming sim- 
plicities, wispy waif (cloud wreath) mixy pollen, describing a 
mishap of the hive, and 7 yger, which shows his teeth more 
ferociously. Zick/e for slight, uncertain, recalls some wilfully 
archaic terms in Spenser, while /reaking does the same for 
Milton, only here it is not the pansy but the sky. Among happy 
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variants of familiar words are: /urnishment, wonderfine, vege- 
tant and the compounds, flower-sprent, black-purpling, amber- 
streun, wind-wavering. Steepening, carillioning, and peduncled, 
with fly-puppetries are clear gain in their contexts. ‘The reader 
is aware of surprise in meeting in a philosophical poem firework 
(describing the effect of wine), judged, gingerly, chancey and 
rubbishy, with the phrases draw blank, stomach Emeritus and 
(considering its associations) @ place in the sun. But all are 
grist in the poet’s linguistic mill, so that moon-magic and map- 
pamond are welcomed for their suggestion of romance, as are 
flair and guanium for that of alert up-to-date-ness. 

It might be expected that, in a poem by a scholarly inter- 
preter of ancient and modern philosophy, there would be words 
and expressions reminiscent of Milton. There are; and the 
seventeenth-century poet is almost outshone in his own sphere 
by obseguious (in its proper and Miltonic sense), irresoludle, 
muliebrous, Almight, and such lines as 

“‘unnumber’d personalities separatly endured ” 
or 
“reluctant to disclose the offensive absurdum 
of his pretentious premiss— ... .” 

Another poet, Alice Meynell, in one of her fine essays dwelt 
upon the quiet force of the negative prefix wz-. Some interest- 
ing examples occur in 7he Testament of Beauty: unjorbearing, 
unrooted, unjeatured, unparagon'd, and in Dr. Bridges’ wavering 
use of conscient and conscious the negative forms wa- and in- 
seem to be applied indifferently: inconscient, unconscious. His 
intensives, shapeneth and steepeneth, with the energetic 
“ swindging arms,” are purely delightful, whether we have seen 
them in action or not. 

In spite of the publisher’s note, which in one case corrects 
Ethic to Ethick, the spelling seems merely capricious, and in 
similar words unaccountably so. Only very occasional tribute 
is paid to the forms musick, politick, esthetick, mathematick, 
and never (subject to correction) to magick, which certainly de- 
serves the old spelling. A like caprice seems to govern the 
use of capital letters. There are christian marriage and Christian 
orthodoxy ; and on the same page christian and Victorian. 

The “loose alexandrines’’ which the poet chose for his 
metrical frame do not, naturally, give scope for “ jewels five 
words long,” for the “inevitable” word, or for the pure music of 
some of his predecessors. The devices of alliteration, including 
the “ distributed alliteration” of Milton, does, however, appear, 
also that of repetition, and though rhymed endings are avoided 
there are some happy instances of internal rhymes. Thus we 
have: 


a) “ Where pyramid pagoda and picturesque attire ” 
“in brutes the brunt of vigour and the pose of pride”... 
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“and learning sapphic languor in the labour of love”. . . 
“ surgeth in our flesh to flood the soul and ease. . 
our stiff behaviour.” 


4) “ There is nought to compare then, truly nought to compare” . 
“‘in the conscience of it, 
in the love of it, and the appearance of it” .. . 
c) “of the first blushings and the tender flushings of spring” .. . 
“castles in the air or counsels of despair” . 
“and ever as to earth he neareth, and vision cleareth 
of all that he feareth, and the enemy appeareth”.. . 

Like Spenser and like Milton our poet sometimes embarks on 
lists of names: 

“Lily of the Vale, Violet, Verbena, Mignonette, 

Hyacinth, Heliotrope, Sweetbriar, Pinks and Peas”... 
as in their enumeration not all beheld at the same moment; and 
“ Avignon, Belcaire, Montelimar, Narbonne, 
Béziers, Castelnaudary, Béarn and Carcasonne” . 
with 
re ee “Allemand and Frank 
Burgundian, Vandal and Lombard, from Angle and Dane 
to furthest Kelt .. .” 

Rather heavy jesting is evident in one infelicitous attempt 
at parody: anent the Orientals, 

a their wiseacres have seen 

the electric light i’ the West, and come to worship”... 

As the appeal to brute force characteristic of the age is re- 
vealed in “The Faery Queen”; and the militarist prepossessions 
of Milton’s day in “ Paradise Lost”; and the sentimental out- 
look of the nineteenth century in Tennyson’s work; so the gener- 
ations yet to come may find 7he Zestament of Beauty “dated” 
by its descriptions of scientific appliances and its easy employ- 
ment of technical terms. Of these, estopped, co-efficient, predi- 
cate, solipsism, ontologies, repetend, diffraction, appetency are 
examples. Something of the romantic outlook on history, even 
when reprobated, is preserved with derring-do; while “bloody 
books” and “braggart annals” hardly maintain the theory, else- 
where asserted, of the progressive development of mankind. 

This slight survey of a poem which, in its externals and in- 
ternals alike is provocative, shall end with amused acknowledge- 
ment of the new light thrown upon bees (or Bees) and of the 
warning to economists as “ dee-minded men"; and with the 
quoting of a lovely line: “ Old Asia’s dreamy jace wrinkleth to a 
westward smile.” 

S. CUNNINGTON. 
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E are always glad when one of our ‘‘separated brethren’’ 

is moved to explain his position, to define the grounds of 
his belief and explain why exactly it is that he remains separated. 
Such explanations are a help to an understanding of that perpetual 
enigma, the ‘‘Anglican Mind,’’ and may enable us to effect con- 
tact, to some extent, with what is ordinarily so vague and vision- 
ary. Through them we come to see what are mere misunderstand- 
ings, which can be removed by more accurate knowledge, and 
what are fundamental differences in principle, which, so long as 
they last, are a permanent bar to agreement. The more the sub- 
jects really at issue can be reduced in number and the more clearly 
they can be defined, the nearer will be that ‘‘End of Controversy’”’ 
which Milner in his day sought and thought to achieve. 

And so it was with interest that we turned to a series of articles 
explanatory of the Anglican position which, with a final editorial 
commentary, appeared weekly in the Church Times from Novem- 
ber 21st to December 12th. They were doubtless intended to 
strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees caused 
by the Lambeth betrayal of morality, or, more generally, by the 
perennial ‘‘clash of principle’’ in the Anglican communion. And 
they do actually try to simplify the quarrel between Catholics and 
Anglicans by reducing it to one head—the validity of the Papal 
claims. ‘“‘If I believed in the Papacy,’’ writes the Rev. Leonard 
Prestige, the author of the articles, ‘‘I should want to take the 
first opportunity of becoming a Roman,’’—which, at all events, 
is evidence of his good will. But a study of his apologia suggests 
that he needs something even more fundamental than belief in 
Papal Supremacy to qualify him for Romanism. He needs to 
know, as many of his brethren also need, the real nature of Chris- 
tian Faith. He does not even believe in his own Church: he ad- 
mits the possibility that he may be wrong—‘‘Time may convince 
us Anglicans that we are wrong in our historical views; then we 
shall become Roman Catholics on conviction’’ "—an admission 
which is incompatible with the supernatural faith that excludes any 
possibility of error because it rests on God’s revelation, not on 
“thistorical views.’’ No Catholic could make such an admission, 
but Anglicans frequently do. The Rev. W. Knox gives his Church 
only a provisional allegiance; he contemplates circumstances in 
which he may be compelled to leave it (v. ‘‘The Catholic Move- 
ment in the Church of England ;’’ last sentence). Bishop Well- 
don will not condemn the Arian Modernists—‘‘After all, they may 
be right.’’ Bishop Gore thinks that historical criticism is the final 
arbiter regarding the meaning of Scripture. And so on. Mr. 
Prestige, in his third article, shows more explicitly what loose 


* Second article, first column. 
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notions of this fundamental virtue are his. ‘‘There are three 
grounds,’’ he says (col. 2), ‘‘on which the Faith can be accepted 
by the individual Christian—either because his own reason con- 
vinces him that it is true (!); or because the Church, fortified in 
forming its conclusion by the divine assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
teaches him that it is true; or because the organ of some particu- 
lar system—such as the Vatican—acting with an oracular infalli- 
bility superior to simple Divine assistance, assures him of it.”’ 
In regard to this pronouncement we can only say (i) that truth 
accepted on grounds of reason is obviously not accepted on faith ; 
{ii) that the living voice of the Church, the mouthpiece of God, 
made infallible by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, is indeed the 
normal grounds of Christian faith ; (iii) that it is begging the whole 
question to assert that the system which has the ‘‘Vatican’’ as one 
means of expressing itself, is ‘‘particular’’ and not Catholic,—not, 
in fact, the Church herself; (iv) that there is no reason to call the 
Divine assistance given to the Pope when defining, ‘‘superior to 
simple Divine Assistance.’’ The writer, therefore, has stated, 
alternatively, the true grounds of faith but, since his Church does 
not profess to teach, he admits implicitly that he himself cannot 
reach them. His whole argument about the Papacy reveals an 
utter confusion between the ordinary Magisterium of the Church, 
exercised through the Bishops and clergy, and the special, very 
occasional, exercise of it by Pope and Council. Under the absurd 
impression that we cannot have certainty, unless the Pope is con- 
tinuously defining, he professes to see little advantage in belong- 
ing to an infallible Church and to think that the Episcopate is 
quite as useful as an organ of doctrine as the infallible Papacy. 
How he can conscientiously make such an assertion, in face of 
the fact that the Anglican Episcopate, to the credit of its honesty, 
refuses to teach, and that, in consequence, the Anglican faithful 
believe what they choose, out of the rich variety of doctrine sug- 
gested to them, we are unable to say: it is, at any rate, part of 
his brief. 

Mr. Prestige professes to find the dogma of Papal Supremacy 
historically untrue and doctrinally unnecessary. His first article 
gives his version of the various ‘‘accidental’’ circumstances on 
the strength of which Rome gradually usurped control over the 
other Apostolic Churches. We need not follow him over that 
well-trodden ground, especially as members of his own commu- 
nion, and independent scholars, taking a wider survey of the 
evidence, have refuted him beforehand. His pretence that a visible 
Head for Christ’s visible Body can well be dispensed with, is ex- 
posed by the doctrinal chaos which has resulted from repudiation 
of that divine arrangement. He is too honest to deny that doc- 
trinal confusion, but rather disingenuous in accounting for it. It 
is not always easy to get his exact thought, for he excels in the 
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Anglican characteristic of cloudiness, but this is how he begins 
(Art. 2 col. 3) ‘‘It [the Church of England] possesses remarkedly 
reflective qualities in reproducing in its own membership the 
varieties of Christian thought.’’ That is how he would account for, 
not merely the lay but, the episcopal differences of belief, some 
details of which we were at the trouble to collect and classify re- 
cently in these pages." And he goes on—‘‘The cause of this 
probably lies in an irrepressible tendency of many of its members 
to speak and act independently and unofficially [unofficially ? 
Bishops ?] without sufficient reference to the general standards of 
the community.’’ Those general standards being the very mat- 
ters in dispute! There are drawbacks, of course, in this chaos of 
doctrine in a Church professing to communicate the revelation of 
Christ and to be guided by the Holy Spirit. But Mr. Prestige is 
not disheartened. ‘‘Personally, I think the advantages [unspeci- 
fied |‘ outweigh the drawbacks at all times, but especially in an 
age of exuberant vitality of the general spirit of mankind.’’ Here, 
we confess, we are out of our depth: what ‘‘an age of exuberant 
vitality of the general spirit of mankind’’ is intended to mean is 
beyond us. And so is the final, delightful, so Anglican, sentence, 
‘‘The Church must, in a sense [what sense?] follow the people if 
it is to lead them.”’ 

The fact is that Mr. Prestige, and those who think with him, 
form their grotesque notions of the Papacy, which they charac- 
terize as a ‘‘tyranny,’’ an ‘‘imperialism,’’ an ‘‘intellectual abso- 
lutism,’’ and so forth, from an altogether inadequate understand- 
ing of the nature and functions of Christ’s Church. If they con- 
sidered its lineaments as vividly sketched in the Gospels and 
Apostolic writings, they would find them, prejudice apart, exactly 
reproduced in Papal Catholicism. They would expect to hear 
the world say—‘‘Never Church spake like this Church.’’ As it 
is, they are all for liberty of enquiry, as if anything could be added 
to the ‘‘all things’? which Christ committed to the Church for 
promulgation to the end of time. They ignore the fact that truth 
once authoritatively defined is, so far, a check on further specula- 
tion. They are especially indignant that the Church, whose func- 
tion is to declare what is revelation and what it means, will not 
abandon Holy Scripture into the hands of ‘‘learned men,’’ for 
private interpretation, but carefully supervises its commentators. 
If they had eyes to see, the fate of the Bible thus abandoned, 
as treated, for instance, by Bishop Gore and his colleagues in their 
modernistic Commentary, would warn them of the folly of their 
policy. What unguided speculation leads to is shown by the 
melancholy list of heretics from ex-Abbé Loisy up to the ex-Abbé 
Turmel, who have thought themselves wiser than the Church and 
have lost their faith in the God, who founded it as the pillar and the 


* ©The Clash of Principles in Anglicanism.” THE MonTH, May—August, 1930. 
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ground of Truth. As regards that Church, Mr. Prestige is faith- 
ful to Article XIX. which denies its inerrancy. ‘‘One might have 
been excused,’’ he writes (Art. 2. col. 2) in the curious depreca- 
tory style of Anglican apologists, ‘‘for cherishing the expectation 
that, after the full and final revelation of God in Jesus, His disciples 
would have proved capable of sustaining the double charge of per- 
petuating unity and truth.’’ The Catholic would say that we are 
obliged, through our belief in Our Lord’s word, to hold that His 
disciples, despite the constant assaults of ‘‘the Gates of Hell’’ in 
the shape of heretics and persecutors, actually did sustain with 
complete success that double charge, and that the Church, still 
assailed in the same way, is still successful in remaining united 
and teaching all God’s revelation. Of course, if by ‘‘Christen- 
dom’’ we mean the whole complexus of religious sects which 
claim to follow Christ, then we can agree with Mr. Prestige that 
“it is incredibly and awfully true that Christendom has gone 
astray ... great sections of Christians have left the main track 
of progress and branched off into directions of their own choos- 
ing.’’ But we differ from him in our thinking that not all Chris- 
tians have left the main track to follow their own devices, and that 
those who remain faithful constitute the indefectible Church. 

In a further and very feeble attempt to show that, in spite of 
surface dissensions, the Church of England ‘‘does not lack a firm 
backbone of principle,’’ Mr. Prestige claims that ‘‘an institution 
must be judged by what it does and not by what some of its 
adherents [Bishops?], even a very large number of its adherents, 
happen to say.’’ Then he triumphantly narrates that, at an Anglo- 
Orthodox conference during the war, it was asked whether Angli- 
canism regarded Holy Orders as a Sacrament. ‘‘The Conference 
was for a moment in a fog, until someone pointed out that the 
Church of England never repeats ordination—once a priest, always 
a priest... At once the Orientals were completely satisfied’’ 
(Art. 2. col. 3). It seems to have escaped these guileless men that 
all that the answer really meant was, not that the Church of 
England believed that her own ordination was a Sacrament, since 
many of her bishops and divines do not, but only that she recog- 
nized tiiat Roman and Orthodox Orders were. Why should her 
authorities, assuming them to hold that ordination conferred 
power to offer sacrifice, which most of them deny, want to ordain 
again those who already possessed that power ? 

Mr. Prestige devotes his third article to an analysis of ‘‘the 
Papist Mentality,’’ as he conceives it, not, one imagines, from 
much intercourse with Papists, but from a misconstruction of their 
books. The main charge against this intellectual state is the old 
one—even Newman, that giant intellect, had to face it, and more 
recent converts like Mr. Vernon Johnson—viz., that it is adopted 
in order to escape ‘‘the onus and responsibility of making de- 
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cisions’’! Seeing that in matters concerning salvation one’s main 
object in seeking exact knowledge is to gain the power to act 
aright, the possession of that knowledge seems rather to increase 
one’s ‘‘onus and responsibility.’’ ‘‘If I had not come and spoken 
to them, they would not have sinned’’ (John xv. 22) said Our Lord 
of the unbelieving Jews. Had, then, these hapless men less ‘‘onus 
and responsibility’’ after Christ’s ‘‘teaching with authority’’ than 
they had before? It is not uncertainty that creates responsibility, 
but rather knowledge. And if Christ came from the Father with 
the purpose of teaching us all truth concerning Him, does Mr. 
Prestige want his co-religionists to pray—‘‘Nay, Lord, leave me 
in doubt, that I may have the ‘onus and responsibility’ of deciding 
my faith for myself. Do not tell me for certain that you are very 
God, that you came into the world by a Virgin Birth, that you 
really raised yourself from the dead, that you are as truly offered 
in sacrifice on our altars as you were on Calvary, that you as truly 
abide under the sacramental veils as you did in your home at 
Nazareth. Leave me under the reproach of your Apostle Paul as 
‘always seeking to learn and never coming to the knowledge of the 
truth.’ Allow me the responsibility of deciding all these momen- 
tous issues for myself, assisted, maybe, by the Rev. Dr. Major 
and Bishop Barnes, until the Archbishops’ Commission for deter- 
mining Anglican doctrine, now in its eighth year of session, shall 
have reported, and freed me from the onus of ‘private judgment,’ 
if haply it may.’’ 

This, we submit, is not an unfair restatement of the meaning 
of the Anglican plea for intellectual liberty, of which Mr. Prestige 
makes so much, up and down his twelve columns. It is in effect 
a denial of the power and purpose of Almighty God to make the 
revelation conveyed to the Jews through His own Son avail for all 
succeeding generations of mankind. ‘‘The admirable force and 
clearness,’’ which The Church Times finds in its correspondent’s 
essays, are less apparent to more critical eyes, but enough per- 
haps has been said to show that this particular Apologia reveals 
more fundamental differences between Anglicanism and Catho- 
licism than the institution of the Papacy,—differences as to the 
nature of divine Faith, the character of the Christian Church, the 
course of its providential history, the purpose of its Founder. To 
this we may add that the evident good-will and desire of the writer 
to be fair have not succeeded in giving him a true insight into 
that essentially simple thing—‘‘The Papist Mentality.’’ Let him, 
in God’s name, try again. 

J.K. 
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Since the salvation of the world even in the 
temporal order depends upon its cleaving to the 
Christianity which civilized it, the world out- 
look for 1931, which reveals so much un-Chris- 
tianity, is none too bright, and only the incurable optimism of the 
Catholic can contemplate it without undue discouragement. Its 
disorders are so manifestly the result of its loss of Christian prin- 
ciples that nothing but a recovery of them can bring back its 
health. We must call in the other world to restore the balance 
of this. Yet even religion must build on nature, and take ac- 
count of the average capabilities of mankind. It has often been 
suggested that there is no remedy for the present diseases of in- 
dustrialism save by the entire elimination of selfishness as a motive 
for work. If we could only make the object, both of labour and 
capital, public welfare instead of private gain, all would be well. 
By pure doses of altruism all the maladies of the body economic 
can be healed. So the idealists,—not to say, the Utopians. 

No one questions the fact that education, especially if associated 
with religion, can so train and elevate human nature as to bring 
into control its self-regarding instincts and subordinate them to a 
wider purpose. This is done in every society which is formed to 
effect some single end. In Religious Orders particularly, self- 
regard as a motive for action in temporal affairs is formally aban- 
doned, for the sake of the common good. However, to expect 
society at large to be mainly actuated by altruism is to ask too 
much from ordinary human nature. Nor is it advisable. For a 
measure of self-seeking is necessary for all advance. Man’s first 
duty is to save his own soul; he is bound to love his neighbour 
only as himself; he may not sacrifice his eternal welfare under 
pretext of helping others; he is encouraged to be good by the 
prospect of personal reward; he is, in fine, created for individual 
happiness. Accordingly, for the average human being in this 
fallen world, his actual or prospective self-interest forms the spur 
of endeavour, the very condition of progress. It would be useless 
to try to find, in a desire for the well-being of the community, a 
general substitute for this powerful natural instinct. That sub- 
limination of self may be achieved by select bodies of men and 
women at the call of God, but not by a nation or a group of 
nations. And so it is not by the eradication but by the control 
of man’s natural acquisitiveness that economic ills can be 
remedied. 


The Remedy 
for 
Economic Ils. 


Accordingly, men will continue to seek for sub- 

Covetousness sistence, for competence or for wealth from the 
not necessarily 1 A Th 

Evil. old motive of personal advantage. ey are 

justified in obeying this natural impulse within 

due limits. Although St. Paul tells us in so many words that 
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“the love of money is the root of all evil’’ (I Tim. vi. 10), he does 
not condemn it as wrong in itself. It is only when pushed to 
excess that it perverts the heart that fosters it. Controlled by 
God’s will in its exercise, it is the spring of all lawful human 
enterprise in the material order; it stimulates energy and inven- 
tion ; without it the arts and sciences would have developed much 
more slowly, if at all; no less than ambition it enables men to scorn 
delights and live laborious days. Obviously, if he had not the 
desire to better himself man would never have emerged from 
savagery, and the acquisition of property, of which money is the 
guarantee and token, was the means by which he began to better 
himself. The fact that his desires have always exceeded his grasp 
is meant finally to lead him to Heaven: but, alas! he has always 
been prone to stop short of his destiny and, perversely, to heap 
up treasure on earth. 


The woes of the world spring mainly from that 
‘Yet made so perversity. An instinct, meant to lead to some- 
Pe. thing better, has been pursued as an end in it- 
self. Love of money has become the root of 
evils innumerable. Although peace is manifestly what is de- 
manded by the general welfare, covetousness is at work creating 
national and class hostility on every side. The various States are 
looking for exclusive markets for their products and resenting the 
rivalries of others : the workers and employers in each nation are 
eternally contending about their respective shares in the wealth 
they combine to create: in both regards, zeal for private interest 
putting out of sight the common good. And although in many 
cases, both general and particular, it is the fear of want, rather 
than the lust for gain, that provokes dissension, still there would 
be no need to fear want if cupidity were not always craving for 
more than its just share. God’s world is bountifully stocked with 
the means of human subsistence and comfort. Its riches, con- 
stantly renewed, are practically inexhaustible ; there is abundance 
for all, if only it were reasonably distributed. But the ‘‘love of 
money,’’—of all that money brings with it; power, pleasure, 
friends ;—indulged in without the control of law or conscience, 
has brought the wealth of the world into comparatively few hands, 
leaving little for the multitude to hold and making. that little in- 
secure. 


The remedy is to awaken the control of con- 

The Remedy = science and to establish the control of law, so 
estate that individual pursuit of wealth may not cause 
general detriment. It is a problem which oc- 

curs in a thousand forms in every civilized community—how, 
namely, to reconcile the good of the State with the good of the 
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individual ; how to fix the social limits to personal liberty. The 
conscientious Christian will refrain, as a matter of course, from 
using rights which conflict with the general good, but in default 
of conscience—spontaneous submission to the moral law—muni- 
cipal law has to step in to dictate what constitutes good citizen- 
ship. However, though effective in many other directions, exter- 
nal law has never been able, since the industrial revolution, to 
control, we might almost say has never tried to control, the covet- 
ousness that finds expression in commercial money-making. 


Manchester Few will be found to-day, even in Manchester, 
Economics still to defend ‘‘Manchester economics,”’ the fallacy 
Practised. embodied in Pope’s lines 


Thus God and Nature linked the general frame, 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same. 


Few will openly defend, though many still practise the Godless 
principle, that pursuit of self-interest, regardless of any other con- 
sideration, will best promote the common good. Scores of books 
have been written to expose the immorality of a creed which was 
once professed as self-evident by multitudes of good and able men. 
The conditions which called for the Factory Acts, the continued 
opposition to those Acts by the commercial world, the readiness 
with which, even now, ‘‘sweating’’ is practised by conscienceless 
employers, show how hardly the evil principle of uncontrolled self- 
seeking—which comes to this that charity and justice have no 
place in economics—is given up. What it led to in practice—the 
robbery and oppression of the poor and helpless—is detailed in 
those sombre yet fascinating books by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
which deal with the industrial history of this land from 1760 to 
1832. As we have often said, no one is competent to understand, 
or to set about remedying, present economic evils who is not 
familiar, from that source or another, with the monstrous injus- 
tice with which the poor were treated during those seventy years 
of industrialism, and indeed, right up to the later decades of the 
last century, through the application of atheist principles in quasi- 
religious guise. The suspicion and hostility with which Labour 
still regards Capital, the spirit of the class-war which animates 
our noisy band of Communists, have their source in the vivid 
knowledge of those brazen capitalistic abuses, which have never 
yet been formally acknowledged and repented of. Capitalism is 
now in chastened mood, but it will succeed in coming to terms with 
Labour, in proportion as it acknowledges its past economic crimes, 
owns that it has something to atone for, and states the new prin- 
ciples of justice on which it proposes to act. These principles can 
be reduced to this. Human labour is not a ‘‘commodity,’’ and its 

right employment must always be conditioned by human dignity. 
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The new year opens with little sign of those new 
is principles, the principles embodied so clearly in 
Moderation. “He Rerum Novarum, coming to the fore. Eco- 
nomic war is going on between various nations, 
each trying to prosper at the expense of the others, by the usual 
machinery of prohibitive tariffs, bounties, etc. At home, in spite of 
the experience of 1926, the misguided coal-trade was lately prepar- 
ing for another general strike, which was only prevented at the last 
moment. The Bourbons were memory-experts compared with 
those who, at this juncture, could contemplate a stoppage of work. 
On the other hand, working conditions must be bad indeed, hours 
excessive, wages inadequate, when men can face quasi-starvation 
rather than submit to them. But striking in modern conditions is 
a counsel of madness. It is a symptom of depressed industry, but 
its main effect is to depress industry yet more. Besides, now that 
the worker is practically all-powerful at the polls, it is for him to 
assert his rights in a constitutional manner; just as it belongs to 
the nations to compete by fair means and to co-operate rather than 
compete. It is undue self-seeking that prevents national as well 
as international solidarity. It was absorption in particular interests 
that caused the Imperial Conference, summoned to effect closer 
economic union, to succeed only in emphasizing political separa- 
tion. What is this principle of action, the neglect of which is 
causing such universal unrest? It is simply the recognition of 
moderation in the pursuit of wealth, established in various ways, 
e.g., by the fixing of a just price for all commodities ; by the avoid- 
ance of all sorts of usury ; by the abandonment of profiteering ; by 
the suppression of anti-social trusts and corners; by the purifica- 
tion, in short, of commercial dealings from every species of fraud. 
How much of all this, in defect of conscience, can the civil law 
accomplish? A great deal, as the record of the Trade Boards Act, 
which fixes fair wages in many industries, testifies. Jevons, writer 
of a well-known work on political economy in the last generation, 
who could lay down as an axiom that ‘‘there is no more a fair rate 
of wage than there is a fair price of cotton or iron,’’ serves as a 
measure of our progress. But until it is made impossible to pro- 
mote fraudulent companies—Devas said in 1911 that nearly as 
much money was lost in bad undertakings as was employed in 
good,—until some means is found to suppress gambling on the 
Stock and the Produce Exchange; until the unnecessary middle- 
man is got rid of; until the public is really protected from real 
profiteering ; and, most important of all, until ownership becomes 
the normal instead of being the abnormal characteristic of the 
individual, society will remain sick of over-much cupidity and the 
nations continue to reflect their domestic unrest in their mutual re- 
lations. This is ordinary Christian teaching, which all Christians 
should put in practice. But the modern world is trying nationally 
and internationally to do without Christianity. 


The Remedy 
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It is a portent of our times that The Spectator, 
The a following the lead of many less reputable papers, 
Christianity. now treats Christianity as a disputable creed, 
and opens its pages to, nay, actually invites, 
hostile criticisms of the truths of revelation by noted non-Chris- 
tians. Apart from the motive common to all such ‘‘stunts’’—the 
desire to attract readers by the display of gladiatorial encounters 
between eminent men,—there may be, behind this constructive in- 
sult to God-Revealing, a sense that truth may shine the clearer 
for being attacked, and that Christianity has nothing to fear from 
the assaults of unbelief. Were men wholly rational and perfectly 
informed, that notion might be defensible, although no Christian 
can approve the opportunity given to public blasphemy, even if 
merely objective. For the same principle which underlies the sup- 
pression, such as it is, of public immorality—the censorship of the 
theatre and the cinema, of books and periodicals—should surely 
operate to protect from abuse the truths which God has communi- 
cated to man. If He has spoken, no one should be allowed to 
contradict : if He has said—‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ no one may say— 
‘‘We shall.’’ The tolerance of anti-Christian propaganda in the 
Press or on the radio simply means that those responsible are no 
longer convinced of the truth of Christianity, or no longer anxious 
for its prevalence. We live, just as St. Paul lived, in a pagan 
society, so might able editors argue: not all, or rather very few, 
“obey the Gospel.’’ It would not be fair to silence ‘‘honest doubt.”’ 
We reply that it all depends what the doubt is about. If it con- 
cerns what Christians know to be true, then Christians should not 
provide means for its expression. Granting that the non-Chris- 
tian, in a community largely non-Christian, may not be prevented 
from proclaiming the faith that is not in him, Christians should at 
least not provide him with the opportunity to do so, irrespective 
of the harm he may cause. It is surely disloyalty to the faith to 
expose it gratuitously to damage and to exert oneself to find room 
for attacks on the foundation and framework of morality. Why 
should the eyes of believers be affronted in papers professedly 
Christian by travesties or denials of all they hold sacred? If the 
editors say—‘‘We publish for the unbeliever as well,’’ they show 
equal want of principle. They imply that, being Christians, they 
are willing, in return for his financial support, to help the enemy 
of their faith to revile and misrepresent it. Let the infidels support 
their own Press, which Christians need not read. The same in- 
difference to Christian interests is shown by the Press as a whole, 
wherein we find immoral and irreligious books reviewed as if there 
were nothing to object to in them. The plain truth is that no secu- 
lar paper in this Christian land can be trusted to uphold or defend 
the Christian revelation—propter metum paganorum ! 
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: Catholics, nevertheless, will not be pessimistic. 
ee They are privileged to share their Master’s func- 
, tion of being, qua Catholics, the light of the 
we world and the salt of the earth. They have in 
their Faith the key to the world’s problems, in so far as they are 
soluble. And that is why their Chief Pastor is always and in- 
creasingly concerned with social questions. Not a Pope since Leo 
XIII. but has stated unequivocally the close relation between ethics 
and economics, which ‘‘Manchester’’ denied ; all have laboured to 
show how social evils can and should be remedied. And in every 
industrial country, Catholics, at the instigation or with the active 
approval of their spiritual chiefs, are trying to ‘‘baptize’’ industry 
by asserting the claim of justice and brotherly love to have their 
due influence on all social relations. Pope Leo’s Rerum Novarum 
has given the cue to many similar declarations by Catholic authori- 
ties on social reform, conveniently collected up to 1920 in The 
Church and Labour, edited by Fathers Ryan and Husslein: as 
large a volume might be formed of utterances since that date. For, 
like her Master, the Church has pity on the multitude and looks 
on it as a duty to see that their material conditions or their social 
status do not impede their spiritual welfare. And Catholics, in 
proportion as they possess the spirit of the Church, are equally 
concerned in the restoration of industrial conditions to a Chris- 
tian level. Societies analogous to our C.S.G. now exist in many 
countries abroad, for it is only by organized action that any in- 
fluence can be brought to bear on the vast unthinking mass of the 
industrial world. Many of these will meet together in Rome during 
the coming May when, by desire of the Holy Father and in cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary of the issue of Rerum Novarum, 
numerous pilgrimages of employers and working people will visit 
the Holy City. The outcome will doubtless be a stirring Papal 
exhortation to Catholics of every class to unite in the endeavour 
to Christianize industry, as, in this country at least, they are lead- 
ing the way in the effort to re-establish and Christianize agricul- 
ture. The Distributist League and the Scottish Catholic Land 
Association may, as yet, be small organizations, but they keep 
alive the Catholic ideal of the diffusion of property in contrast to 
the prevalent proletarian system, and point the way to the only 
sane and practical solution of the problem of unemployment. 


; The general feeling in regard to the close on 

“ane December oth of the Preparatory Disarmament 

Pa 8d Commission seems to be thankfulness that it 
has closed, and that it has not been altogether 

a failure. Perhaps too much was expected of it. It has been in 
desultory session for four and a half years and meanwhile the 
armaments of the nations have been steadily increasing, but, after 
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all, the Commission had no power to stop that irrational pro- 
cedure, which was due to the mutual mistrust of the States con- 
cerned. No one of them had the sense to propose that, pending 
the deliberations about the means of disarmament they should all 
mark time and not manufacture munitions or construct fortresses 
which perhaps would not be needed. It is useless to expect com- 
mon sense to operate when no nation believes that any other will 
act justly or refrain from injustice if it sees a chance of national 
aggrandizement. And so, although this Commission was devis- 
ing means of reducing armaments, the various States went on 
increasing them. Now, however, they are brought face to face 
with the need of making up their mind about the opposite pro- 
cess. The Draft Convention, showing how each nation may in 
future reduce its armaments without affecting its relative strength, 
has been drawn up, and now there is no longer any excuse for de- 
lay. Yet the delegates, before parting, would not decide on a 
date, in spite of pressure from Germany, of whose claims and 
needs they showed little appreciation. It was the delay hitherto 
that caused the phenomenon of Hitlerism, and further unneces- 
sary hesitation about calling the plenary Conference will only 
strengthen German reaction. Meanwhile, the arms-traffic flourishes. 
France is constructing 300 forts of steel and concrete along the 
300 kilometres of her Rhine frontier, and this although no Ger- 
man force or fortress may exist within 40 kilometres of that line. 
So little does she trust Locarno with all its guarantees ; so cynical 
is her mistrust of Germany’s sincerity in signing the Paris Pact. 
And Belgium, similarly guaranteed but under her neighbour’s in- 
fluence, is about to embark in a similar fortress-scheme, costing 
millions of pounds, although Holland, not specially protected by 
treaty, leaves her German frontier undefended. How much better 
would it have been, how much more secure even, how very much 
cheaper, if France had had the insight to neutralize her own fron- 
tier territory and to commit to the League of Nations the sur- 
veillance of that united strip of French and German soil, conse- 
crated for ever to peace. In any case, in the war of the future, 
provoked by such tactics—for who can doubt that in a few genera- 
tions, Treaty or no Treaty, Germany will have her own ramparts 
on the Rhine, unless France demolishes hers—the strongest forts 
will be of little avail against aircraft, carrying destruction into the 
heart of the warring nations. 


How can that desperate struggle for security, 
which yet makes security more precarious, be 
diverted into more rational channels, in spite of 
the ruin of war-traders and the supersession of 
military men? The solution of the problem depends almost wholly 
on America. Her own citizens have begun to urge her to join the 


America’s part. 
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League and thus practically complete the universal alliance against 
the war-maker. But even without her open adhesion, she can 
check war as none else can, by abandoning the réle and the con- 
tentious rights of a neutral. If she declares that she will side with 
the rest against any aggressor, that in other words she will not re- 
cognize that war can any longer be ‘‘private,’’ then the crown 
would be put to the world’s security. Mr. W. Steed, whose anti- 
clericalism—he would call it Liberalism—we have so often re- 
buked, in this matter expresses our conviction so clearly that we 
may borrow his words. 


A definite announcement by the United States that [war 
being now a crime against humanity] it would not encourage 
by its neutrality, any violator of the Kellogg Pact, would 
suffice to change the whole international atmosphere and to 
ensure the peace of Europe. Upon the basis of such an 
American peace-doctrine, Great Britain and the United States 
could work together whole-heartedly. France, seeing the 
principal postulates of her security (as she laid them down 
in her Memorandum to Great Britain on December 20, 1929) 
thus fulfilled, would assuredly associate herself with the 
United States and Great Britain. The old bogey of ‘‘the free- 
dom of the seas’’ having lost its terrors, disarmament should 
be taken in hand with a definite prospect of success. Germany 
would no longer waver between secret militarism and official 
pacifism. 


Thus the Review of Reviews for December, and much more to 
the same effect but of less immediate consequence. It is to be 
hoped that public opinion in the States will come to realize how 
much can be accomplished by America and so easily, for the cause 
of peace. A simple declaration of policy in a sufficiently remote 
contingency would suffice to remove the contingency out of sight 
altogether. In a nation like America only those of nation-wide 
importance can easily reach and influence the minds of the whole 
community. Thus, it seems to us, the Catholic Hierarchy, which 
does so much already for social reform, could help much to turn 
public opinion in this salutary direction. 


Considering the complexity of the problems it 

The has to face, the Indian Round Table Conference 

Round Table. js making satisfactory progress. The agitation 

of the recalcitrants in India itself, in spite of the 

patronage of that eminent pacifist, Mahatma Gandhi, is manifestly 
stimulated by Bolshevism, as has been the civil war in China these 
many weary years. It cannot be forcibly put down, though little 
politicians over here are calling out for the ‘‘strong hand.’’ We 
are not referring to Mr. Churchill, whose recent bellicose utter- 
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ance was much more mischievous in intent but was so sternly re- 
buked by the Press that it has not done much harm. We recall 
the same sort of irresponsible intervention from the same quarter 
when the London Naval Conference was in rough waters and 
wondered how so much political ability could be combined with so 
little political conscience. As for discontent in India itself, it will 
hardly survive a successful Conference, and it is to the delegates 
on their return that the business of pacifying unreasonable agita- 
tion will fall. There can be no going back to anything less than 
United India’s demand; the Simon Report, invaluable as a status 
quaestionis, is already out of date in its recommendations. It is 
strange that the subject, which keeps alive in Europe the fires of 
war, viz., the treatment of minorities, should be the chief difficulty 
in a satisfactory settlement in India also. But though the chief 
Indian minority, the 66 million Moslems, are strong enough to 
secure justice by force, they will be glad to have the influence 
of the British Raj, in the councils of the Commonwealth, at their 
backs. 


. Something is said in this issue about the liability 

Sir J. — of scientific men, even the greatest, to go 
Sttien Bruno. Wrong when they stray into philosophy and dis- 
cuss causes and aims rather than facts and dis- 

coveries. Of course, there is no reason why a scientist should not 
also be a competent philosopher, if he has time, but, because of 
that condition, eminence in one line almost necessarily precludes 
eminence in the other. However, the man of facts in the physi- 
cal order should be careful of them in the historical order also. To 
come to the point, in that fascinating book, The Universe Around 
Us, Sir James Jeans, whilst avoiding the vulgar errors about 
Galileo, implies, in two places, that Giordano Bruno was burned 
by the Church at the stake for his astronomical opinions. The 
case of Bruno has often been discussed in these pages (cf. articles 
by Father Cortie, July, 1889; by M. T. Kelly, August, 1892; by 
Father John Gerard, June, 1908). It is enough to say that the 
charge on which he was condemned was that of apostasy, heresy 
and breach of his vows. There is no mention of his astronomical 
theories in the articles which fell under the Church’s ban, but they 
record his belief in magical arts, to which he ascribed the miracles 
both of Christ and Moses. It is probable, as Father Gerard points 
out, that, had he not withdrawn from Protestant Germany, he 
would have suffered the fate of Servetus, so incensed were the Re- 
formers against the new Copernican doctrines. So the case of 
Bruno, as a martyr of clerical obscurantism, should be dropped 
by educated people, and as Sir James’s book is deservedly a ‘‘best 
seller,’’ it is to be hoped that in his next edition, he will modify 
his statements concerning this misguided scientist. We may add 
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that Bruno, as was the case in many similar executions for heresy, 
was strangled before his body was burnt. 


It is, unfortunately, not only the scientists who 
ba ., are sometimes careless about historical ac- 
Rev. yn eee curacy. One would have thought that, after the 
express denials by Catholic authdrities, with 
statistics to illustrate and prove their statements, of the calumny 
concerning annulments of marriage by the Church, insinuated in 
the Lambeth Report and repeated by prominent people like Dr. 
Major and the Bishop of Gloucester, that that particular libel, not 
the less gross because directed against so venerable an institution 
as the Catholic Church, would be dropped by all respectable con- 
troversialists. But the Rev. Mr. Underhill, Warden of Liddon 
House, does not think so, for he repeats it in a Spectator article 
(December 6th), just as if he had chapter and verse for it. ‘The 
Roman Church,’’ he says, ‘‘has evolved the rather strange ex- 
pedient of the annulment of marriage in order to overcome the 
tragedy of unhappy partnerships.’’ For this false assertion he has 
been justly and strongly taken to task by The Tablet (December 
13th), and the matter is referred to here only to show the levity 
with which even reputable men regard their obligations to truth 
when it is a question of the Catholic Church. Bigotry of the 
grosser kind may be ‘‘out of date’’ or confined to the Protestant 
underworld, but an inability to correct false views, in favour of 
Catholicism, is far too common amongst the educated. We hope 
that Mr. Underhill has now learnt his lesson, but we are not san- 
guine, from past experience, that he will retract his error as 
publicly as he made it. 


The ill-informed attack on the Church’s marriage 
Church's nrarriage 1@WS and doctrine, recently launched by the Pro- 
urch’s Marriage . P é 

pty testant Bishop of Liverpool, has met with a 
crushing repulse at the hands of the Metropoli- 

tan, Dr. Downey, but here again the ignorance of the Catholic 
Faith displayed by highly-placed ecclesiastics outside the Fold is 
worth recording. We expect them at least to make sure of their 
facts before they raise their objections, but often in vain. Yet the 
facts are few and plain. Catholics regard the marriage-contract 
as also a Sacrament, so indissolubly connected by Our Lord that 
one cannot be made by Christians without the other. The contract 
is only valid when both parties are free to enter it: they are 
not free if one or other is subject to a diriment impediment, a 
condition or obstacle, which, in the circumstances, makes them in- 
capable of making a true contract. Some impediments, such as a 
previous and persisting marriage, are common both to canon and 
civil law: some, such as “‘clandestinity,’’ are similarly found in 
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both, but with different effects. For instance, the law won’t recog- 
nize a marriage which has been contracted in the absence of its offi- 
cial witness, the Registrar, but such a marriage is not necessarily 
invalid in the eyes of the Church. On the other hand, the Church 
will not recognize a marriage, between two Catholics or a Catholic 
and a non-Catholic, unless it is made in the presence of her ap- 
pointed witnesses. But the law may recognize such a marriage, 
if all its requirements have been fulfilled. Accordingly a Catholic 
marriage against civil law may be valid though illegal, whereas 
such a marriage attempted against canon law is always invalid, 
though it may be civilly legal. The Catholic, and those who wed 
the Catholic, are bound by the Church’s canon law in the matter, 
because the Church, and only the Church, has jurisdiction over the 
Sacrament. Of course, the civil and the canon law should be in har- 
mony, and no Catholic denies the right of the civil law to annex 
such conditions to the marriage-contract as will secure certain 
legal effects, but it cannot create diriment impediments beyond 
those made by the Church or by the natural law. 


The recent occurrence, within a few days of each 
Two Catholic other, of the deaths of Mgr. Canon William 
Veterans. Barry and Mother Mary Loyola of the Institute 
of B.V.M., removes from the list of Catholic 
writers two veterans whose books have been for many years, and 
still are, a great Catholic asset. The distinguished Churchman 
was a literary and philosophical scholar and linguist whose many 
contributions to British quarterlies proved the estimation in which 
even the secular world held him. The holy and retiring nun pro- 
vided from her enclosure devotional sustenance for thousands of 
Catholic souls of several generations : indeed, to the general Catho- 
lic public she may well have been better known than the scholarly 
priest whose writings, including even his novels, presupposed a 
high level of culture amongst his readers. Our Catholic weeklies 
have done justice to the fame of these two octogenarians, and in 
due course, no doubt, fuller memoirs of their fruitful lives will ap- 
pear. Here only we can invite those who have so profusely bene- 
fited by their labours to pray for their souls. 


We had in mind to say something in the way of 

The Alton correcting some false impressions regarding the 

“‘ Benedictines.” affair of the Alton ‘‘Benedictines’’ which the 
Church Times of December 12th brings once 

more to public notice. But our contemporary, The Tablet (Decem- 
ber 2oth), has anticipated us and ‘‘corrected’’ so vigorously both 
the theology and the French of the parties concerned that there 
is left little more to say. We may be allowed to deprecate the 
efforts of certain Belgian writers, notably of the staff of La Revue 
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Catholique des Idées et des Faits, to set Catholics over here right 
in their methods of working for the conversion of their country- 
men. It argues a certain dislocation of values to assume that they 
know better than those who are bearing, and for ages have borne, 
the brunt of the battle. And their assumption in any case could have 
found better occasion for exercise than the wholly mischievous 
action of a certain Amay Benedictine whose combined ignorance 
of history and desire to be amiable, has led him into, let us hope, 
unconscious disloyalty to his great Order. The Church Times 
rightly diagnoses the Belgian Benedictine’s offence thus: ‘‘he had 
dared to regard ‘Protestant monks’ as Benedictines.’’ Precisely 
he has ignored their heretical status and, as far as in him lies, 
has confirmed them in their heresy. And for this all well-informed 
Catholics will condemn him. If those who support him in Belgium 
cannot help us in our work here we may fairly beg of them not to 
hinder us. Dom Beauduin’s letter was, doubtless, never meant 
to be published. By a lucky chance it was, for it indicates how 
those who have been told by the Holy See to confine their apostolic 
zeal to the East, interpret their orders. 


The seventieth birthday of a Catholic paper must 
needs be of interest to us Catholics who are only 
a hundred years ‘‘emancipated,’’ and we venture 
to join with the rest of the Catholic press and, 
indeed, with many secular papers as well, in congratulating The 
Universe in having reached the Psalmist’s age of threescore and 
ten. Far be it from us to draw an augury from that limit, and sur- 
mise that, though being powerful, it may pass another decade, 
what remains for it thenceforward is ‘‘labor et dolor.’’ Rather it 
had its full share of toil and sorrow in its earlier career, and may 
now look forward to reaping what it sowed in tears. The great 
concourse of prelates and statesmen and diplomats who were pre- 
sent at its birthday-banquct showed that it meets the approval of 
the highest in the land, but we think it looks for recompense rather 
to the thousands of humble homes to which it bears weekly a mes- 
sage full of the Catholic spirit of courage, optimism and faith. 


The “ Universe” 
Threescore 
and Ten. 


THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


God, Ideas of, in modern non-Catholic Thought [R. G. Bandas, S.T.M., 
in 7hought, Dec. 1930, p. 432]. 

Reality and Religion [S. Darwin Fox in Catholic World, Dec. 1930, 
p. 306]. 
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CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican “Theologians” on Lambeth Resolution 15 [H. Pope, O.P., in 
Blackfriars, Dec. 1930, p. 725]. 

B.B.C., The, and Catholics [C. C. Martindale, S.J., in Month, Jan. 
1930, p. 6]. 

Coulton, Dr., on the Reformation in the new Encyclopedia Britannica 
[L. K. Patterson, S.J., in America, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 179]. 

Harnack, The critical work of [J. de Ghellink in Revue d'Histoire 
Ecciesiastique, Oct. 1930, p. 962]. 

Orthodox Church heretical regarding the Immaculate Conception [Fr. 
A. Deubner in 7adlet, Dec. 13, 1930, p. 798]. 

Proselytism in Ireland [Rev. E. J. Quigley in /rishk L£cclesiastical 
Record, Dec. 1930, p. 588]. 

Reformation, The Protestant, prevented progress [S. B. ,James in 
Columbia, Dec. 1930, p. 367]. 

Russian Orthodox Heresies [7hought, Dec. 1930, p. 432]. 

Sex-aberrations condoned by Presbyterians in U.S.A. [Commonweal, 
Nov. 26, 1930, p. 89]. 

Turmel, Ex-Abbé: Methods of Modernism [Civilta Cattolica, Dec. 6, 
1930, p- 434]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Anglicans and Ignatian Retreats [M. J. Browne, D.D., in /rish Eccle- 
siasticat Record, Dec. 1930, p. 561: G. S. Burns, S.J., in Month, Jan 
1931, p. 54]. 

Animals, Rational and Christian Basis of Kindness to [Rev. F. Day in 
Tablet, Nov. 22, 1930, p. 670]. 

Animals, The Church and [A. C. Davies in Pax, Dec. 1930, p. 204]. 

Bolivar, Simon: Centenary of [7ad/et, Dec. 13, 1930, p. 797]. 

Converts, Treatment of, before and after reception [C. Bruehl, D.D., in 
Homiletic Review, Dec. 1930, p. 225]. 

Equality of the Sexes [Don Luigi Sturzo in Catholic Citizen, Dec. 
1930, p. 89: J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1930, p. 542]. 

Irish Censorship likely to affect character of English Press [D. Gwynn 
in Commonweal, Nov. 24, 1930, p. 93]. 

Jacobites, Return of Schismatic to the Faith [D. Attwater in Universe, 
Dec. 19, 1930, p. 8]. 

League of Nations now needs membership of U.S.A. [G. N. Schuster 
in Commonweal, Dec. 3, 1930, p. 131]. 

Malta Crisis, The: Full analysis of Documents [Documentation Catho- 
ligue, Nov. 29, 1930, p. 963]. 

Monasticism, Irish [John Ryan, S.J., in Studies, Dec. 1930, p. 637]. 

Religious Vocation; Obstacles to [7e Queen's Work, Dec. 1930, p. 3]. 

Russia, The Slave State [G. M. Godden in Catholic Times, Dec. 19, 
1930, p. 10]. 

Spiritual Exercises paralleled in Sixth AZneid [H. F. Cradock, S.]J., 
in Classical Bulletin, Dec. 1930, p. 23]. 

a The, as Law Breaker [Fr. Gillis in Catholic World, Dec. 1930, 
P. 352]. 

U.S.A. Socialized [J. Carter in Commonweal, Dec. 3, 1930, p. 119]- 











REVIEWS 


I—SPECULATIONS'! 


HE writer claims that this book gives ‘‘in many ways a quite 

original view of the origins of the Christian ministry.’’ We 
are willing to allow this claim, but at the same time we do not think 
that his original view will carry conviction with it. His main thesis 
is that, in the beginning, the Christian ministry was modelled on 
that of the Jewish Church. He divides his discussion into three 
parts—Under the Old Covenant; In the New Testament; In the 
Early Church. The book shows wide reading and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Bible and the early Christian literature. It 
is, however, marred in our opinion by fanciful arguments drawn 
from identity of name and from parallels which are pushed to 
extravagant limits. ‘‘Our minds go back to the ordination of the 
seventy elders and of Joshua in the wilderness’’ (p. 133). Indeed 
it is precisely because the writer is so obsessed with the idea of the 
parallel between Jewish and Christian organization that his critical 
faculty is so often at fault. ‘‘As with the great Sanhedrin of Jeru- 
salem and various other Jewish councils and bodies mentioned by 
Josephus, the number seventy is plainly suggested by the seventy 
elders appointed by Moses. . ’’ (p. 56). ‘‘Within the ranks of the 
seventy also there was an inner group of twelve.’’ Moreover, 
there was an attendant present at the Last Supper, who was just 
as much a disciple as were the Apostles: it was ‘‘the privilege of 
the young man who acted as waiter on this occasion to perform the 
office of deacon at the celebration of the first Christian eucharist’’ 
(p. 65). ‘‘That he was the son of the householder seems the most 
probable hypothesis’ (p. 67). And further, ‘‘The presumption 
is that the young attendant at the Last Supper and John Mark are 
one’’ (p. 69). So we have the seventy and a lower order (deacons) 
already established. Another step is taken at Pentecost. By an 
astounding piece of reasoning, the writer arrives at the conclusion 
that the seventy were among the one hundred and twenty persons 
gathered together on that occasion (p. 71). Indeed he asserts that 
‘*The hundred and twenty were regarded as belonging to a definite 
body chosen by Jesus Himself, to different members and sections 
of which He had allotted different duties’’ (p. 71). And he is not 
afraid to write, ‘‘There is nothing in the gospel to suggest that 
the twelve were appointed to a permanent, but the seventy to a 
temporary office, the duties assigned being largely identical’’ 


* Divers Orders of Ministers. An Enquiry into the Origin and Early History of 
the Ministry of the Christian Church. By W. Lockton, B.D. London: Longmans. 
Pp. viii. 254. 8vo. Price, 10s. 1930. 
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(p. 72). Enough has been said to show the character of the book. 
Perhaps the most daring flight of the writer’s imagination is to be 
found on p. 171. He is discussing the famous chapter in the 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. Clement thus 
describes the arrangements made by the Apostles for the continu- 
ance of the ministry. ‘‘They appointed the aforesaid persons, and 
afterwards gave an after-law, that if these should fall asleep . . .”’ 
Mr. Lockton writes: ‘‘What is this after-law of which Clement 
speaks? In view of his dependence upon the Didache for both 
thought and phraseology at this point it can hardly be anything 
else than this work...’’ This is higher criticism with a ven- 
geance! Clement speaks of an ‘‘after-law’’ made by the Apostles ; 
Clement at this point shows affinity with the thought and diction 
of the Didache. The ‘‘after-law,’’ therefore, ‘‘can hardly be any- 
thing else than’’ the Didache. 


2—THE TREASURY OF THE FAITH' 


HIS admirable series of apologetic handbooks which is 

comprised in 36 volumes is now very nearly complete. But, 
as we have remarked before, it will not fulfil all that it claims to 
be until there is added to it a volume on Scripture and Tradition. 
Even if the subject is touched upon in other volumes, surely the 
character of the Bible and its place in the Church jis a subject 
of great and growing importance. However, let us express our 
appreciation of what is actually in hand. 

The Archbishop of Liverpool, in Vol. IV., as might have been 
expected, gives a well-ordered explanation of what the Church 
holds in regard to the Trinity and the evidential grounds on 
which the mystery is established. Though the matter is abstruse 
and metaphysical he manages, by a careful definition of terms, 
to make the reader understand whatever is comprehensible whilst 
showing that what is not is yet not contrary to reason. His ex- 
planation of the Divine “Processions”’ is especially admirable. 

The Rev. J. M. T. Barton in Vol. V., 7he Holy Ghost, takes 
up and further develops what was said of the Holy Spirit in 
Dr. Downey’s treatise, and devotes most of his book to the 
“Temporal Mission” of the Third Person of the Trinity, i.e., 
His work in the preservation and government of the Church and 
the sanctification of the individual soul. In his last chapter Dr. 
Barton gives a brief sketch of the doctrine of inspiration which 


* (1) The Blessed Trinity. By the Most Rev. R. Downey, Ph.D.,D.D. (2) The 
Holy Ghost. By Rev. J. M. T. Barton, D.D. (3) Jesus Christ, God and Man. By 
Rev. G. D. Smith, D.D. (4) Sanctifying Grace. By Rev. E. Towers, D.D. (5) 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice. By Rev. B. V. Miller, D.D. (6) Zhe Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, By Rev. G. D. Smith, D.D. (7) Death and Judgement, By Rt. Rev. 
Dom A. Vonier, O.S.B. Each about 90 pp. Price, Is. 
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would form part of that treatise on the Scriptures we have 
desiderated. 

The central mystery of Christianity, the Hypostatic Union 
whereby the Incarnation was accomplished, is the subject of the 
Editor’s treatise, Vol. XI., Jesus Christ, God and Man. No- 
where is the guidance of the Church more needed than in the 
study of this all-important dogma, as is shown by the numerous 
heresies, past and present, which surround it. The history of 
its development in East and West, the revealed fact itself of 
the various attempts to understand and describe it in terms of 
various philosophies, and finally the meaning of the ‘‘Kenosis,” 
especially as regards the knowledge of Christ,—the stumbling- 
block of all non-Catholic theologians because of their faulty 
philosophy—form the contents of this fascinating little volume. 
There is an obvious error on p. 39, line 11, where “person” 
occurs instead of “nature.” ; 

The discussion of Grace, both actual and habitual, in the series 
has been entrusted to the same theologian, the Rev. Dr. Towers, 
so that its treatment is complete and consistent. In Vol. XVI., 
Sanctifying Grace, he describes this marvellous gift according 
to its nature and effects as revealed by the inspired writings 
of the Apostles, and asserts the Catholic doctrine of the super- 
natural, so widely denied outside the Church. This is a most in- 
spiring treatise for the faithful who are apt not infrequently to 
undervalue their spiritual inheritance, and to ignore their high 
dignity as children of God. 

The nature of the great Sacrifice of the New Law, the Zuchar- 
istic Sacrifice (Vol. XXIV.) is discussed by the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
who wisely refrains from taking sides in the dispute still raging 
among Catholic theologians as to the manner of explaining in 
what precisely the sacrifice consists. He formulates the dif- 
ferent theories impartially: as speculations they do not effect 
the fact that the Mass is a true Sacrifice, as truly as that of 
Calvary and as efficacious. 

Dr. George D. Smith, the editor, writes on 7he Sacrament of 
the Eucharist (Vol. XXV.) and vindicates the true fact and 
manner of the Real Presence against the denials and false 
theories of non-believers. He shows the constant belief of the 
Church and its growing definiteness of expression, and, as far 
as human mind and language can explain so unique a mystery, he 
sets forth the nature and consequences of Transubstantiation. 
We might have had some words on the extra-liturgical cultus 
of the Blessed Sacrament and on the curiously arrested develop- 
ment of the same in the Orthodox Church. 

The various eschatological problems connected with Death and 
Judgement (Vol. XXXI.) are investigated with his usual 
subtlety and skill by Dom Anscar Vonier of Buckfast. He is 
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concerned simply with these processes, not with their results; 
the actual phenomena of both the natural and the supernatural 
order which all must experience. Within those limits he has 
much that is acute and interesting to say, not the least interesting 
in the chapter on intercourse between the living and the dead. 
We see no reference to the fact, implied by St. Paul, that some 
(at the last day) will reach judgment without undergoing death. 


3—SCIENCE AT THE BAR' 


OST people are under the impression that science is a 

rational process, and that it has ever been such, no less in 
the Victorian age than it is to<day. The aim of Mr. Lunn’s Flight 
from Reason is to dispel that illusion. It is theology, notably 
Scholastic Theology, and especially that of St. Thomas, that is 
essentially and exclusively rational. Science, on the other hand, 
especially Victorian science, and ‘‘popular’’ science, and science 
when it seeks to get beyond itself and to become philosophy, ap- 
peals to emotion and bias rather than to reason, is experimental 
and mystical, rather than rational, in short, is not so much the 
work of thinkers as of poets. 

These are startling statements, and yet Mr. Lunn on the whole 
would seem to have made out a very strong case for his conten- 
tion, at least in so far as science is responsible for that ‘‘ Victorian 
heresy,’’ which it is the chief aim of his work to dispel. The 
‘**Victorian heresy,’’ he says, is ‘‘the doctrine that reality is des- 
cribable in terms of matter and motion, that quality is capable of 
being expressed in terms of quantity.’’ It is based on the ‘‘absurd 
delusion that everything is measurable, and that nothing which is 
not measurable is real.’’ Darwinism supposes this doctrine. Hence 
the many chapters which Mr. Lunn devotes to an examination of 
this particular theory of evolution and of its author’s character 
and beliefs. 

Darwinism does not, indeed, seem to be bound up with the doc- 
trine that all reality is reducible to matter and motion. Yet Mr. 
Lunn succeeds in making the connection plain. Though Dar- 
winism apparently admits ‘‘fortuitous variations,’’ no Victorian 
scientist really believed in chance. Only parsons do that, so 
Huxley used to say. Variations are fortuitous in appearance only. 
In reality they are brought about by physical causes, and are 
governed by the inexorable laws of matter and motion. Dar- 
winism thus offered to the Victorian age an alternative to belief 
in a creator. It purported to explain the world without appeal to 
anything beyond the world itself. Hence its popularity. For 
“‘Christianity was definitely unfashionable in the world of Vic- 
torian science.”’’ 


‘ The Flight from Reason: a Study of the Victorian Heresy. By Arnold 
Lunn. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. Pp. 248. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. Lunn writes lucidly and brilliantly. He analyses carefully 
the causes which led to the acceptance of Darwinism. He ex- 
amines critically the absurdities and inconsistencies which it in- 
volved. He points out its consequences in our own age. It is 
inevitable that man should mistrust reason, if, in fact, reason be 
but the biological product of a disreputable ancestry. It is no less 
inevitable that man should discard morality and scorn truth, if, in 
fact, good and evil, truth and falsity, alike are the necessary con- 
sequences of the operation of physical laws. In the Victorian age 
men shirked these consequences. In our own there are many 
prepared to accept them; while yet others, appalled at the result, 
talk in vague fashion of Life, Beauty, Goodness, and Truth, and 
would make of them an emotional substitute for the rational con- 
cept of God. 

The Flight from Reason will not be popular amongst scientists. 
Though, in fact, it says little that has not on occasion been already 
said by scientists themselves, it also says too little of the great 
work that genuine science has done, and again is too scathing in 
its criticisms of some of those for whom scientists, rightly or 
wrongly, have the highest esteem. Mr. Lunn is not always im- 
partial. He has a marked partiality for the underdog. He defends 
not only a Scholasticism which the philosophic world has for cen- 
turies despised, and a Samuel Butler whom the scientific world 
too long ignored. He pleads also for a hearing for the spiritualist, 
and for curious things about the flight of birds propounded by 
Commander Acworth. One cannot but be a little disappointed 
here. No doubt, spiritualism deserves a hearing if, indeed, it be 
based on facts, but not if its alleged facts be in large part due 
to fraud and self-delusion. Mr. Lunn seems scarce to have faced 
the issue here. One wonders too why he should have said that 
there was no science in.the Middle Ages. He is remarkably widely 
read, but he can scarce have read either Duhem or Watkins, or 
he would never have made such a statement. Roger Bacon was 
not the only exception to the ‘‘accepted view’’ that ‘‘science ceases 
to have a history in the Middle Ages.’’ In fact, it has a history, 
as Duhem and Watkins both have shown. 

But if Mr. Lunn’s criticisms at times are somewhat harsh, and 
if here and there there are slips, (e.g., men’s creatrix should surely 
be mens creatrix), the thesis which he seeks to establish is one of 
great importance in days when there is such a vogue for popular 
science of the very type which he so searchingly examines. There 
are many who, awed by the seeming authority of science and 
perplexed by its apparent conflict with religion, will be extremely 
grateful to Mr. Lunn for having shown in so lucid and trenchant 
a manner the utter impossibility of science ever becoming, for 
reasonable men, an alternative to religion. 
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GOOD TASTE IN LITURGICAL VESTURE 


4—GOOD TASTE IN LITURGICAL VESTURE'! 


HIS book which comes to us in two forms—the original 

French as published by Lethielleux, and an excellent English 
translation made by Dom Justin McCann (Sands & Co.)—will be 
read with interest by the clergy and by all those who are interested 
in the externals of Catholic worship. Dom Roulin, without mean- 
ing to write dogmatically, is at times somewhat provocative. We 
are in thorough accord with many of his judgments, but we doubt if 
any of his readers will endorse all the summary verdicts attached, 
for example, to the illustrations with which the volume is lavishly 
and very usefully equipped. The author’s main appeal when de- 
ciding between what is desirable and undesirable, seems to be 
to the artistic point of view, but when his own predilections are 
likely to be challenged on that ground, he falls back upon tradi- 
tion and history as if this ought to settle the matter. Take, for 
instance, the question of lace albs. Dom Roulin does not like lace, 
and no one disputes the fact that lace was not used in the sanc- 
tuary even in the later Middle Ages. But why should medizval 
custom decide the matter? There has been development in every 
aspect of the externals of public worship, and not least of all in 
the ritual itself. The maniple which was once a sort of kerchief 
carried in the hand, is now a useless, and in no case beautiful, ap- 
pendage hanging from the left arm. The pall, which was formerly 
merely a fold of the corporal bent back to cover the chalice, is now 
an entirely separate piece of linen, commonly, and quite permis- 
sibly, stiffened with cardboard, while it is often embroidered upon 
its upper surface. To our thinking a flounce of lace upon a deli- 
cate cambric alb—always supposing that we are not dealing with 
heavy crochet work or machine-made window-curtain imitations— 
is a much more artistic form of ornamentation than those oblong 
patches of appliqué embroidery which, six hundred years ago, 
were supposed to enhance the beauty of the priest’s inner vesture. 
And surely such a lace-bordered alb of the finest linen, which could 
not in any case have stood the strain of a heavy parura (‘‘apparel’’) 
in the old style, is a more convenient and practical liturgical inner 
garment than a voluminous and stuffy swathing after the measure- 
ments of St. Charles Borromeo. This is especially true of the 
bishop who, in a hot climate, has to wear over it both tunic and 
dalmatic, not to speak of the broad chasuble which, as the pre- 
scriptions of the Ca@remoniale Episcoporum still attest, used to 
drag so heavily upon the arms of the celebrant that some con- 


* Linges, Insignes et Vétements Liturgiques. Par Dom E. Roulin. Paris: 
Lethielleux. Pp. xii. 316. Price, broché, 45 francs. Vestments and Vestures, a 
Manual of Liturgical Art. By the same. London; Sands and Co. Pp. xiv. 308. 
Price, 15s. net. 
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siderable portion of the attention of deacon and subdeacon was 
absorbed in holding it up in order to relieve the strain. We do 
not in any way want to ban the Gothic chasuble in its old form, 
if its use seems more in harmony with the architectural surround- 
ings and the traditions of the particular church, but we protest 
that such fashions ought not to be put forward as the correct and 
artistic form which the self-respecting vestment designer must 
look to as his ideal. The stiff, narrow, fiddle-pattern abomination 
in which the celebrant feels as cramped as the sandwich-man who 
perambulates the streets, is as detestable in our eyes as it is in 
those of Dom Roulin, but we can see nothing ungraceful in the 
soft Roman chasuble of moderate width such as was the more 
common form seen in this country some thirty or forty years ago. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that we are lacking in apprecia- 
tion of the very useful and suggestive discussion of matters 
artistic which the author has supplied in the work before us. In 
many of his criticisms we heartily agree with him, and in all we 
thank him for his frankness and for the attractive variety of illus- 
trations with which his book is embellished. 
H,T. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


NY scientific work on the gifts of the Holy Ghost is indeed welcome, 

and the dissertation De Donis Spiritus Sancti in Genere (Marietti: 
10.00 1.), by Fr. Gerard M. Paris, O.P., S.Th. L., reflects the industry and 
single-mindedness of his Alma Mater, the Collegio Angelico at Rome. 
Of recent years much has been written on the “inhabitation” of the 
Holy Spirit, and we-are becoming more sensible of the extent to which 
the Holy Ghost pervades the life of a Christian. Fr. Paris sums up well 
the organism of the spiritual life: sanctifying grace in the soul's deepest 
being, giving its substantial elevation and the right of sonship; and join- 
ing it immediately to God by faith, hope, and charity, through which, 
chiefly through charity, spring first, the infused virtues of prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance, giving a correct and stable attitude 
toward the goal of life, and secondly, the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
infused supernatural capacities, a sevenfold permanent strengthening 
and enlargement of the soul in its quest for illimited Truth, and ever- 
lasting Good. These seven gifts, wisdom, understanding, counsel, forti- 
tude, knowledge, piety, and the fear of the Lord, are not a mere matter 
of words; they are real and actual qualities which increase the power of 
intellect and will, and are indispensable helps in the preparation for 
that ineffable union with God, which we call the Beatific Vision. Fr. 
Paris’s dissertation, is, of course, detailed and technical; and in such 
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matters it is almost too much to expect agreement. He does not seem so 
much at home in his treatment of history as in scholastic controversy. 
Surely he has sought too exclusively in the Fathers for mention of the 
gifts by name, and has neglected substantial doctrine. This is, perhaps, 
an ungracious complaint, apologies for which will be amply called for, 
when the author gives us his second volume, treating of each gift separ- 
ately. Scotists may think his summary of their outlook a little cavalier, 
even harsh; others may find his general treatment somewhat rigid. All, 
however, will thank him for a useful contribution to the theology of 
grace. 


MORAL THEOLOGY. 


The high price of The Natural Moral Law According to St. Thomas 
and Suarez, by Walter Farrell, O.P., S.T.L. (St. Dominic’s Press, Ditch- 
ling: tos. 6d.), which is a book of 162 pages, bound in paper, is no doubt 
accounted for by the fact that only 50 copies are offered to the public. 
The volume contains a thesis presented to the University of Fribourg 
for the degree of Doctor of Theology. Fr. Farrell gives a clear account 
of the theory of law in general, of eternal law and of natural law as held 
by the “Angelic Doctor,” and compares it with the teaching of the 
“Doctor Eximius.” He insists on the well-known fact that Suarez, 
while admitting that both reason and will co-operate in legislation of all 
kinds, emphasizes the part played by the latter faculty, whereas St. 
Thomas stresses the intellectual element. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Fr. Farrell prefers to follow the opinion of St. Thomas. One 
would have liked him, however, to have ventured forth a little more into 
developments of his own; for example, he might have thrown more light 
upon the division of the precepts of natural law into primary, secondary 
and those more remote, for it is not easy to harmonize various pas- 
sages of St. Thomas in the Summa and /n Sententias on this question. 
He might also have noticed the useful distinction made by Cajetan in 
his commentary on 142%. qu. 94. a. 2. His concluding sentence is so 
worded as to be likely to give the incautious reader the impression that 
Suarez is a partisan of what is politely called Realpolitik, but of course 
Fr. Farrell cannot have intended to suggest such an idea. It would 
indeed be too ironical that one whose political theory has been accused 
of excessive rationalism and dangerous democratic tendencies should 
now be mistaken for a Fascist! 

The conflict between the “law of the mind” and the “law of the 
members "—to use St. Paul’s simple yet sufficient psychology—remains 
with most of us all our lives. Only the saints and perhaps the very 
aged can say, with Tennyson—“ The beast is quiet at last.” For those 
who are still experiencing the fight, especially for the adolescent, Father 
Martindale has written an illuminating pamphlet, now in its fourth 
edition —The Difficult Commandment (Manresa Press: 6d.)—which has 
been found uniformly helpful in establishing the principles, motives 
and methods of self-control. In this age of blatant immorality, these 
sober, lucid and convincing pages provide a valuable antidote, of which 
all who have the training of the young should possess themselves and 
distribute. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 


In a little book entitled La Défense de I’Intelligence (Téqui: 8.00 fr.), 
l’Abbe de la Salle offers what he calls ‘“‘some Thomistic good sense,” in 
defence of that faculty. But the trouble is that those who attack intel- 
ligence—and let us add, attack it very intelligently—are necessarily 
impervious to any argument. How can you argue with a man who de- 
clares that all argument is ridiculous, and proves it is ridiculous by most 
forceful argument? In fact, those who use reason to dethrone reason 
embellish their reasons with vivid language, persuasive rhetoric, and 
an undeclared appeal to man’s latent desire to be freed from the restraint 
of a life governed by reason. Thinkers who thus seek to destroy thought 
win their influence by their reputation for learning, and the cleverness 
and force of their speech. Monseigneur de la Salle is to be congratu- 
lated upon turning some of their weapons against themselves: a certain 
cold brilliance, large sallies into history, a swoop or two at science, and 
plenty of vigorous assertion: these, added to sound sense, make quite 
an effective little book. His remark on page 100, the more impressive 
from its brevity, that any defence of intelligence depends upon the 
scholastic doctrine of matter and form, should give certain cosmologists 
furiously to think. M. de la Salle’s book is only a light-weight gun: 
but it shoots very straight, and hits the mark where many big Berthas 
end only in noise and blinding dust. 


BIBLICAL. 


The Apocalypse has always had an especial attraction both for the 
devout and the learned. Its dramatic structure, its glittering imagery, 
its mysterious depths of meaning and the lovable character of its human 
author, have aroused a crowd of commentators in every tongue. Even 
English Catholic scholarship, so late in the Biblical field, is represented 
amongst their number. The large works of Col. Ratton, the short but 
penetrating studies of Father Martindale, the new translation with notes, 
etc., done by Father Gigot (American, it is true) for the Westminster 
Version, have provided Catholics with the means -of properly appre- 
ciating the one prophetic book of the New Testament. But there still is 
room for Father Robert Eaton's, The Apocalypse of St. John (Sands: 
3s. 6d.), for the commentary is full, not only of information, but of 
exhortation as well. In other words, the author, recognizing that St. 
John wrote for all time, applies, throughout, his history and his warn- 
ings to our own day. One only drawback we have to mention and that is 
that the commentary is constantly broken up by references, and so made 
less readable. 

Father Eaton quotes occasionally Pére Allo, O.P., whose great Com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse is well known to scholars. An abridged 
edition of that work which includes a translation as well, L’Apocalypse 
(Gabalda: to.cofr.), has been produced by Pére Lavergne, O.P., and 
should be invaluable for beginners, for the exegesis is exhaustive and 
the analysis singularly convincing. 


APOLOGETIC. 


How far the modern mind, escaped from the guidance of the Church 
and of that human reason which the Church vindicates, has gone astray 
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again into the bogs and fogs from which Christianity rescued the world, 
numbers of Catholic writers, with common sense and common logic as 
their chief criteria, have abundantly shown. We have in the works of 
Messrs. Belloc, Noyes, and Chesterton, of Frs. Knox, Thurston, and 
Martindale,—to mention only a few English writers,—a trenchant exposé 
of the “ unreason” which infects, as a sort of nemesis, those who have 
rejected revelation. Now comes another welcome worker in the same 
fruitful field, Mr. W. J. Blyton, who in The Modern Adventure (B.O. and 
W.: 6s.), uses the same simple stone and sling of rational criticism to 
overthrow the weak-kneed “philosophers” of popular literature, the 
radio and the universities—men who, because they have not the know- 
ledge of God, cannot use their own plenitude of other knowledge for 
any constructive purpose. Mr. Blyton writes as a man in the street, for 
the men he encounters there, using homely and vigorous language, and 
showing a wide knowledge of the writings and tenets which he exposes 
and an uncanny knack of refuting his opponents out of their own 
mouths. His general theme is the sanity and wisdom of the Christian 
religion, of the remedies which it holds for human disorders, and of 
its answers to life’s problems. Chapter X, on “Totems,” may be in- 
stanced as an excellent exposure of the half-truths and clichés which 
do duty with many for accurate thinking. The book is somewhat “ un- 
tidy,”"—a quotation on p. 187 makes nonsense—but is perhaps the more 
readable for not being arranged systematically. It should be diligently 
thumbed by C.E.G. speakers. 

The soul-story which Mr. Francis Stanton tells in his Impressions of 
a Pilgrim (B.O. and W.: 6s.), is an exceptionally interesting and in- 
structive one, throwing light on the phases of belief which the Catholic 
finds difficult to realize, especially the possibility of honest adherence 
to a manifestly illogical system. Early in his spiritual development, 
Mr. Stanton felt the need of external authority to avoid subjectivism 
and to attain reasonable certainty in religion, yet such a cloud of pre- 
judice enveloped him that only long years of study and experiment 
elsewhere convinced him that Catholicism alone could give him what 
he rightly sought. Like Newman, he never sinned against the light, but 
“the gleam” led him by anything but a straight path into the noon-day 
of the truth. What he encountered on the way, the books and persons 
which helped or hindered him, his own experiences as a Free Church 
minister and his reflections upon them, are narrated in a singularly 
pleasant style, brightened by occasional epigrams and illuminative 
quotations. Unassuming as it is, this “apologia” will help and en- 
courage many. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s analysis of the anti-Christian forces of the day— 
Survivals and New Arrivals (Sheed and Ward: 3s. 6d.), which we wel- 
comed about eighteen months ago has, in spite of the handicap of its 
enigmatic title, reached a second and cheaper edition, and this has a 
prospect of a much wider public. The wider the better, if this generation 
deafened by the shrieks of shallow and shoddy philosophers, is to 
have a chance of regaining religious sanity. The remedy lies in Catholic 
commonsense, administered by educated and zealous Catholics; the 
diagnosis so scientifically set forth by Mr. Belloc shows what the disease 
is—the collapse of morality unsupported by faith. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


The spiritual sustenance which the reader draws from God With Us, 
or At Home With Jesus (Herder gs. n.), by Fr. A. F. Kaiser, C.PP.S., 
he will readily characterize as “solid,” so well-based, well thought- 
out, and well-illustrated are the various sections of the book. Its aim 
is to establish the underlying reality of God and set forth the appointed 
ways—prayer, the practice of virtue, the Sacraments,—by which His 
creatures may approach Him. The author is keenly alive to the dangers 
of the age, as also to the moral weakness of many Catholics who have 
to encounter them. Hence his insistence on the rational aspects of faith, 
and the powerful weapons which the possession sof it puts into our 
hands. Hence, too, the care with which he urges the supreme importance 
of humility and of self-restraint, as a needful discipline for body and 
mind. 

A volume of a well-known type of meditations, “for the use of those 
who desire to perform the Spiritual Exercises of .St. Ignatius,” is The 
Truths of Eternity, by Father Joseph Pergmajer, S.J. (Browne and Nolan: 
5s.). It is to be presumed that this is a reprint of an older work. The 
volume consists of three meditations for each day of an eight days’ re- 
treat, together with a long series of subjects for self-examination, topics, 
it would seem, for afternoon conferences. From the tone of the book 
it is judged to be primarily addressed to nuns. 

The publication in English of the spiritual writings of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, under the experienced editorship of the Rev. J. B. Coyle, 
C.SS.R., goes steadily forward. We have before us Vol. IV., Part I., of 
Meditations and Readings for every Day of the Year (Talbot Press: 
5s. n.) dealing with the period from the 11th to the 18th Sunday after 
Pentecost. When we say that each day comprises two meditations and a 
section for spiritual reading, the reader may gather what an abundance 
of spiritual nutriment of the highest character is here provided. 

We assume that the booklet entitled Fragments that Remain (B.O. and 
W.: 1s.), which contains “Musings inspired by Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S.J.”, has been suggested by the sermons and retreats of the great 
preacher, but the- writer introduces a good deal of her own personal ex- 
periences, which are expressed in highly poetical language showing much 
spiritual discernment. Towards the end of the booklet the writer prints 
a number of poems instinct with piety. 

A book which St. Aloysius esteemed so much “ that he knew it practic- 
ally by heart,” should be well worth translating for English readers as 
a guide to spiritual perfection. This has been done by Walter Shewring; 
and the result edited by Dom Justin McCann, O.S.B., as The Golden 
Epistle of Abbot William of St. Thierry to the Carthusians of Mont 
Dieu (Sheed and Ward: 5s.). The editor rescues the authorship from 
various claimants, so that six centuries after its production Abbot 
William regains his own. The introduction also discusses his spiritual 
standpoint and defends him against certain charges of heterodoxy. The 
Abbot keeps so completely to the fundamentals of the spiritual life that 
his exhortations are suitable for all Religious. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Much material for many a thrilling story of missionary enterprise, is 
contained in Dominicans in Early Florida, by the Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Daniel, O.P. (New York, U.S. Catholic Historical Society). The 
author has had to labour under the great disadvantage of incomplete 
original sources, and inaccurate writers preceding him; nevertheless, 
he has produced a volume of well-documented biographies which will 
add much to the early history, both political and religious, of the United 
States. This work needed to be done. The most elementary knowledge 
of the Spanish conquest of Central and South America, shows the great 
part played by the Dominican pioneers; Las Casas had many com- 
panions and followers. Fr. O’Daniel has collected in this volume all he 
has been able to find concerning those Dominican fathers, who shed 
their blood, or otherwise gave their lives, to establish the faith in the 
southern provinces of North America. They were heroes, one and all; 
many, we believe, were martyrs. A similar work on the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of North America, published but a few years ago, contributed, 
we doubt not, to the beatification and canonizatien of not a few; we may 
firmly hope that this volume will prepare the way for a like happy issue 
in the case of those who were the first to spread the Faith in the New 
World. This volume is the twelfth of the Monograph Series of the 
Unitea States Catholic Historical Society. 

Not less interesting, though far less dramatic, is the life of An Apostle 
of the Lepers, the Ven. Peter Donders, C.SS.R. (1809—1887), by John 
Baptist Kronenburg, C.SS.R., translated from the French version of 
Léon Roelandts, C.SS.R., by John Carr, C.SS.R. (Sands: 7s. 6d.). Here 
we have the story of a poor weaver’s son, who, from the first, had longed 
for the priesthood; who, to attain his ambition, struggled against every 
obstacle, poverty, a certain natural dislike for study, the contempt of 
others; who attained his goal, and then at once gave himself to the 
missions in Batavia; who finally was entrusted with the care of the leper 
settlement there. Not until then did he become a Redemptorist; with 
such a preliminary history there could be no doubt of the type of re- 
ligious he would make. As a Redemptorist he returned to his beloved 
lepers; later we follow him, a zealous missionary, among other non- 
Christians and sufferers. There is something very plain and matter-of- 
fact in this story of one of God's heroes; nevertheless, already Fr. 
Donders has been declared Venerable, and the devotion to him, in his 
own country, grows steadily to more and more. The author has allowed 
his subject in great part to tell his own story and in his own words; the 
character revealed is one of humility, and love, and sacrifice, worthy 
of the Church’s best traditions. 

There are some characters of whom we can never know enough. Such 
a character is Don Bosco, whose life, Blessed John Bosco (1815—1888), 
by Father A. Auffray, S.C., translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. (B.O. 
and W.: 12s. 6d.), has recently appeared, and is quite fascinating to 
read. We admire St. Vincent de Paul, we admire St. Francis Xavier; 
without wishing to push comparisons too far, Don Bosco seems to have 
embodied in himself the spirit of both these saints. He was a pioneer, 
and he suffered for it; he considered no instrument so entirely worldly 
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that it could not be used in God's service; his vision stretched out across 
the world, yet never lost sight of the needs of those immediately around 
him. He broke with old routine; he opened up new paths and ideas; with- 
out direct interference of his own, his influence and example gave even 
politics a new life and orientation. Great names have been honoured by 
the Church in the past few years, for wonderful things done; Blessed 
John Bosco stands before the world without a rival in our time as an 
example of the amount a single man can do. And withal he was a saint; 
or rather it was because he was a saint that he accomplished so much. 
Such is the tone of Father Auffray’s book, carefully documented, well 
translated; we wish it could be spread far and wide. 

Papini’s Labourers in the Vineyard (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d.), is a 
series of biographical studies, written with great insight, and admirably 
translated by Miss Alice Curtayne. There are fifteen in all, mostly 
concerned with Italian worthies, and all showing considerable research 
and critical power. That concerning St. Ignatius has already appeared 
in our pages; the rest are equally suggestive and interesting. Giovanni 
Papini is gradually proving himself one of the foremost Catholic 
thinkers of the day. 

Richard Henry Tierney, by Francis X. Talbot, S.J. (The America 
Press: $1.50), is a short biography of the late Jesuit Editor of 
“ America.” Father Tierney was a vigorous personality and a militant 
journalist whose aggressiveness, though it involved him in much con- 
troversy and ultimately cost him his health, did much to determine the 
course of Catholic thought on political issues in his country. He will 
be remembered especially for his ‘“‘ War writing,” his championing of 
persecuted Mexico, and for his strong defence of Catholic principles 
whenever they became involved in natural problems like the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment and the Federal Educational Program. The memoir 
is eloquently written, slightly panegyrical in tone, but not unconvin- 
cing, and interesting throughout. 


HISTORICAL. 


Professor Trevelyan is an advocate of the older ideal of historical 
writing, “that the same book should make its appeal both to .the 
general reader and to the historical student.” And certainly, he has 
produced a striking example of this method in his latest work, Blenheim 
(Longmans: 21s. n.), which relates the events of Queen Anne’s reign up 
to, and including, Marlborough’s famous victory. Whether depicting 
town and country life in the England of those days, describing the ideas 
and conflicts between the various parties, or explaining the strategy 
and tactics of the operations of war, he shows the same mastery of his 
materials, and the same practised craft of presentation; and his vivid 
style together with his facility for making clear the conditions of those 
days by deft comparison with those of modern times, carries the reader 
along from the first chapter to the last. There is not a dull page in the 
whole book. Not all historical students, however, will agree with his 
conclusions. He tends to exaggerate the influence of the Queen upon 
the conduct of affairs, and in his hero-worship of Marlborough, rather 
glosses over the ugly traits of his character, and the ugly episodes in 
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his career. Nor has he succeeded in throwing off his anti-Catholic 
prejudice, which more or less colours his outlook throughout the book. 
James II. “ overthrowing the laws of the land in order to re-establish 
a Roman Catholic despotism,” is no doubt good Protestant tradition, 
but it is bad history. ‘‘ Bloody" Mary, of course, must also be dragged 
in, even though the age is Queen Anne’s. At times this bias leads the 
author to use expressions that can only be characterized as of bad taste. 
With these provisos, the work may be said to be a notable contribution 
to the history of the period. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


No one is better fitted than the Editor of Blessed Thomas More’s 
Works to issue a commentary on one of the best known of them. Mr. 
W. E. Campbell, therefore, has done a service, not only to the memory 
of the great Chancellor, but to modern economic studies, in publishing 
More’s Utopia and his Social Teaching (Eyre and Spottiswoode: 
7s. 6d.), in which he distinguishes, from his profound knowledge of 
More's thought, the writer’s own opinions from those he puts into the 
mouth of his characters. It was a work that needed doing, for socialists 
have often appealed to the “Utopia” as supporting their economic 
heresies, whereas, as Mr. Campbell shows, its author was thoroughly 
orthodox in his social theories. The commentator enlivens his work 
by quoting plenty of “ modern instances” which throw light on More’s 
mind and prove its essential soundness. 

The discussion outside the Church on the subject of Eugenics is ex- 
tensive and acute. Catholics will be in no danger of going astray on 
principles, if they read and study the treatment of the matter by Mr. 
H. Robbins in An Examination of Eugenics (B.O. and W.: Is. 6d.). This 
little book is written with great literary and dialectical skill and with an 
extensive acquaintance with the literature on the subject. He is entirely 
opposed to modern Eugenics in all its bearings, for he sees in it only an 
attack on the individual. The main assumption of Eugenics is, in his 
view, that, failing artificial control of reproduction, the human race will 
degenerate. This assumption is, he thinks, incapable of being reconciled 
with the mind of the Catholic Church. He submits the Wood Report to 
trenchant criticism, and has some vigorous remarks on the writings of 
certain Catholic authors, who, he thinks, are too disposed to go part of 
the way with the Eugenist. We must leave the reader to judge between 
Mr. Robbins and others, for this is not the place to discuss the matter. 
It is quite certain that Mr. Robbins has the very highest ideals, and he is 
right in putting Catholics on their guard against the insidious move- 
ment of modern Eugenics. We have found some of his statements 
rather overpowering, and could have wished for a little more clarity here 
and there. 


POETRY. 


A volume long desired by lovers of poetry, the second edition of 
Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (Humphrey Milford: 7s. 6d. n.), has 
recently been issued with the original preface and notes of the late Poet 
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Laureate, as also an Appendix of additional Poems and a critical intro- 
duction by Mr. Charles Williams. The student now has all the material 
necessary for the proper appreciation of this rare poet, aided in inter- 
pretation by Bridges’s notes and Mr. Williams's penetrating analysis. 
The Appendix contains fifteen new poems, including two samples of 
what Bridges, in his complacent ignorance called‘ “ exaggerated 
Marianisms,” but which Catholics will welcome as real additions to their 
devotional poetry. They are happily not vehicles of metrical experiment 
such as mars, for the ordinary reader, much of his more mature verse. 
Mr. Lahey’s “ Life” of the poet must be studied along with this volume, 
if the reader would fully understand Fr. Hopkins’s genius. 

A contemporary poet, Alice Meynell, excelled in the point in which 
Hopkins was most deficient, limpidity of expression. But limpidity 
went coloured with depth, as in a tropical lagoon. Proof lies in the 
perusal of Selected Poems of Alice Meynell (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), which 
contains two score, selected, no doubt, by the W.M. who contributes 
a bicgraphical introduction. A number of contemporary appreciations, 
with which the book concludes, will serve to assure the reader who sees 
its contents for the first time, that he. will not be singular in: his 
enthusiasm. 


FICTION. 


Miss E. C. Alder’s new novel, The Disciple (Crosby Lockwood: 
8s. 6d. n.), is concerned with a convert, who, disinherited and poor, 
tries to support herself by writing and makes the hero of her romance 
an exponent of a non-institutional Catholicism. Gradually her experi- 
ences and her contact with those of others, show her the folly of trying 
to be wiser than God's Church, and a call to sacrifice finds her happily 
capable of living the faith she professes. The book is distinguished 
by much clever observation and by a clear sense of spiritual values. 
One of her most attractive characters is an Anglican nun, full of good 
works, and with an unclouded faith in the soundness of her position. 

A pleasant story of convent school life by M. B. McLaughlin, called 
Chérie at the Sacred Heart (Benziger Bros.: $8.25), concerns the ad- 
ventures of a French girl at an American school. The life there is 
faithfully depicted, and Mlle Chérie has only one fault,—a natural one, 
it is true,—that of sprinkling her conversation with unnecessary French 
phrases. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To argue to the beliefs of any age or generation from the fables of 
that age or generation would seem on the face of it a very rash proceed- 
ing. Thus to conclude that the Vision of Dante ‘in any way represents 
Dante’s own idea of heaven, or hell, or purgatory, still more the idea 
of the Church of his time, would surely be foolish, Much more rash 
does it seem to us to argue from a vision of which only fragments have 
come down to us, whose date is by no means too sure, when, moreover, 
it stands separated by centuries from its successor in the line of evolu- 
tion. Yet this is what is done by Mr. St. John D. Seymour in his book 
Irish Visions of the Other World, a contribution to the Study of 
Medizval Visions (S.P.C.K.: 6s.). Still more must we mistrust such 
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“Visions” as evidence of belief when we deal with the romantic, 
fertile, Celtic mind. The Celts of old, lived in romance and make- 
believe, like happy children riding and whipping a broom-stick; even 
to-day, when the sombre Englishman takes him seriously and is 
shocked at his banter, he can only laugh. This seems to us the mistake 
of the volume before us. We respect the author’s scholarship, and his 
textual criticism, but we do not think he is on very sure ground, when 
he deduces from the evidence before him a concept of the other world 
held by a whole generation. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Two more volumes of the new “Anglican Library of Faith and 
Thought ” leave us again realizing the utter difference there is between, 
not so much the Anglican foundation, as the Anglican method, and our 
own. The Catholic reads these books, and, with all the good will in the 
world, is nevertheless compelled in the end to ask himself, wondering, 
what they have definitely taught, what he has learnt from them. In 
the first of the volumes before us Religion and the Mysterious, by the 
Rev. F. H. Brabant (Longmans: 4s.) we are dealing, as the author says 
in his first sentence, “ with two subjects—Religion and the Mysterious,” 
and their relation with each other. Yet nowhere throughout the book 
is it made clear to us what express connotation these two words em- 
brace; for obviously, a Catholic would suppose, to arrive at any con- 
clusion we must have some point from which to start. This the author 
himself seems to feel; he confesses at the end that he fears his work ‘is 
chiefly indecision, and he tries to save himself by a summary. The second 
volume, Religion and the Reign of Science (4s.), by F. Leslie Cross, 
M.A., B.Sc., is no more satisfactory. Leaving aside the old fable about 
Galileo, the Catholic is bewildered by the series of mazes through which 
he is led, and each time left to find his way out as he: may. The Church 
of England, in spite of the revelation of Christ, seems to delight more 
and more in these mazes; the Catholic only wonders the more that his 
plain and otherwise honest fellow-countrymen can be content with ever- 
lasting queries,—“ learning always and never coming to the knowledge 
of the truth” (II. Tim. iii. 7). 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Catholic Who’s Who (B.0O. and W-: 5s. n.), which this year, 1931, 
has an informative preface by Mr. Alfred Noyes, has grown, in its 
biographical section, by forty-one pages; still it does not yet include 
all Catholics “in the public eye.” But, as Mr. Noyes points cut, it is 
representative of all the arts and sciences, literature and the professions, 
and, however diversified in pursuit and station, its subjects stand for 
one uniform system of morality against the paganism of the day. 

The Catholic Directory for 1931 (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.), is a remark- 
ably complete record of the present canonical state of Catholicity in 
this island, in every regard except perhaps the statistical: the diocesan 
estimates of Catholic numbers being in many cases mere guess-work. 
The most consoling sign of growth lies in the steady increase in the 
number of Catholic churches and schools. No Catholic who loves 
his faith but will get encouragement from this volume. 
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